LY Our Wish for a Happy New Year Conveys the Hope for a Liberal Share 
of Prosperity and the Joy of Good Health. We Bespeak Your 
Increased Interest for Pharmacy and the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
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HOLADIN 


| An Extract of the Entire Pancreas Gland 


Holadin has long proved a definite resource 
in pancreatic disorders, diseases associated 
therewith. Holadin is put up in powder in 
1 oz. and '4 oz. vials, no ‘“‘directions;’’ as 
commonly prescribed, the pharmacist may 
readily attach the usual prescription label. 


FAIRCHILD BROS. & FOSTER 


New York 


Holadin is also put up in capsules of 3 and 5 grains each. 


THANTIS LOZENGES, H. W. & D. 


Protection of life and health is the highest professional aim of the druggist. 
He cooperates with the physician in providing drugs of the highest purity, ac- 
curately dispensed, but he must also make a financial success. 

Progressive druggists achieve both objectives during the “Cold Season” by 
supplying Thantis Lozenges. 

Thantis Lozenges reduce, often prevent, infection relieve soreness and irri- 
tation of common throat affections — permit prolonged throat medication insure 
satisfied customers — provide substantial profits. 

Thantis Lozenges are prepared from tested drugs of the highest purity by 
manufacturers of international medical reputation. 


Supplied in tubes of 12 lozenges, 


and anesthetic, containing Mero- : 
packed 12 tubes in a Display Box. 


dicein, | gr., and Saligenin, 1 gr. 


> Every H. W. & D. product is in- 
vestigated and proved chemical- 
hy, pharmacologically and bac- 
terrologically in our laboratories, 
and is clinically accepted before 
marketing. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Keeping Faith— 


WITH THE OLDEST VETERAN 


The older pharmacists have probably 
witnessed, during their lives, more 
change and progress in drug store 
practice than has occurred in any other 
period. 

Today's materia medica — methods of 
preparation and modes of administra- 
tion—present a greatly altered aspect of 
the ethical phases of the business; while 
merchandising plans, stock purchasing 
and arrangement and new sources of 
revenue have profoundly changed the 
store-keeping end. 


Amid this period of transition, William 
R. Warner & Company grew from mod- 
est beginnings into a great organization. 
Born in a world of change, Warner has 
taken a creditable part in the research 
for improvement. Practices that are 


standard today in pharmacy, were pio- 
neered by this house. And while ever 
ready to lay aside the outmoded, the 
Warner organization has held fast to all 
that is good and worthy. 


Today’s graduate of pharmacy finds 
Warner products, packaging and poli- 
cies as modern as his own diploma. The 
older pharmacist knows that the house 
of Warner strictly adheres to highest 
ethical standards and is staunchly loyal 
to him. 


Keyed to the tempo of progress, William 
R. Warner & Company safeguards the 
druggist’s prestige and makes his profits 
certain. “The same discount to all” 
policy applies to everybody. 


The Warner policy allows the same discount, ratio of free 
goods and freight allowance, to small retail pharmacy or the 
large chain or department store. Merchandise may be assorted 
as you please to make up one of four different size orders. 
Free goods selected at will from the Warner list of over 3,000 
items. This list includes Pharmaceuticals, Ethical Specialties, 


OMNIS ORBIS 


Household Remedies, Bulk Perfumes. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., INC. 


113 WEST 18th STREET 
1656 NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


404 SOUTH 4th STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CRUDE DRUG SPECIALISTS 


A precise understanding of the physical character and remedial 
usefulness of Crude Drugs is essential to their proper milling and 
preparation. Often, the remedial value of a finished product varies 
according to the skill exercised in milling the crude botanical drug. 


— 


Because, for more than 40 years, 
we have exercised this understanding 
and had the complete equipment to 


we 3 


apply it, “Hopkins Brand’ Milled HOPKINS. 
Crude Drugs represent the Supreme DISTRIBU 


MEDICINAL 
UND 0} 


THE WORLD'S BEST DRUGS 
OUR CHIEF ATTRACTION 


Send for Complete PRICE LIST ea 


220 Broadway New York ss 


=— 


Dark mahogany wood frame. 
A really fine piece of cabinet 
work. Mahogany like Nickel 
blends with any color fixtures. 


The Chromium Plated works 
are mounted on a Stainless 


Steel Base. 


Take note that the plate 
glass top is placed over works 
and extends beyond case at 
front, back and sides. 


No weights required be- 


low 15 grains or | gram. 


Send for bulletins. 


THE TORSION BALANCE Co. 


SALES OFFICES: 92 Reade Street, New York City, 228 N. La Salle Street, a i 5 
1400 16th St., San Francisco. FACTORY: 147-153 Eighth Street, Jersey City, N eM 
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Chemicals 


Training, experience and practice make for per- 
fection. Mallinckrodt chemists have specialized 
in the manufacture of fine prescription chemi- 
cals for over seven decades. The result of this 
| specialized experience manifests itself in the 
- | production of chemicals of a high degree of 
purity, uniform potency and physical form best 
adapted for the purpose for which each chemical 
is intended. 
| In the pharmacy, the Mallinckrodt prescrip- 
| tion chemical containers lend themselves per- 
fectly to convenience in dispensing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


flinckrode, MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
2nd & Riallinckrodt Streets 72 Geld 

St. Louis, Mo. New York, N.Y. 
(address your nearest office) : 


CHEMICAL WORKS Resumé of Therapy Brochures on the listed 


chemicals are available; also list of hospital 
chemicals. Please check those desired. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK tedine bromides seneytotes 


tannic Acid Barium Sulfate Ctteral Hydrate 

PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 

Since 1867 
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BALTIMORE 


ADVERTISERS’ SECTION, JOURNAL OF THE 


MEANS PROFIT 
FOR YOU... 

SATISFACTION FOR 
YOUR CUSTOMER 


troches promptly 
soothe irritated throats. They 
are antiseptic. Each lot is tested 
for germicidal activity. Dis- 
played prominently near the 
cash register and at the tobacco 
counter, they are a “pick-up 
item” for every customer with 
throat irritation. 

Dissolved slowly on the 
tongue, ‘Sucrets’ troches pro- 
duce a marked soothing effect 


on the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat... promptly 
allay that “‘scratchy”’ feeling. 


Hexylresorcinol ‘Sucrets’ are 
convenient to carry. They are 
packed 24 in a neat metal box, 
each ‘Sucret’ individually wrap- 
ped. They may be carried loose 
in the handbag or pocket, or 
kept at the bedside. 


“For the Conservation of Life” 


PHILADELPHIA 


MONTREAL 
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Why Doctors Can Prescribe As Much 


NATURAL EPHEDRINE 
As They Please 


Ample Gane's Supplies Again 
Throttle Shortage Rumors and Keep 
Prices At Low Level 


Over a year ago the Far East conflict brought 
about an acute shortage of Ephedra. 
Ephedrine prices started to skyrocket. 


The past few weeks have given rise to new 
rumors of ephedrine shortage. Once again 
we state that we stand ready to supply all 
the ephedrine needed by physicians, drug- 
gists and hospitals—at reasonable prices. 


ONLY NATURAL EPHEDRINE CONFORMS 
TO U.S. P. REQUIREMENTS 


Ganes natural Ephedrines are Council 
Accepted. To meet any future emergency 
Gane s, if necessity arises, can manufacture 
ephedrine synthetically. But as such emer- 
gency does not exist, nor is anticipated, 
doctors can prescribe as much natural 
ephedrine (U.S.P.) as they please. 


a Replenish your stocks today 
with Gane's Ephedrine. 


 GANE’S CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


bs 
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‘TABLOID’ 
*‘SOLOID’ ‘KEPLER’ 
*‘HAZELINE’ 
‘WELLCOME’ 
‘ALVESEN’ ‘DEXIN’ 


The above Trade Marks or Brands 
denote Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
products 
When they are spec ified on orders 
the supply or sale ot products ot 
other manufacture is unlawful 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
Ti (U.S.A.) INC. 
“ie 9 @ 11. EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Associated Houses 


LONDON MONTREAL SYONEY Carpe TOWN 
MILAN BOMBAY SHANGHAI! BUENOS AIRES 


E772 tl! Rights Reserved 


Photographs Suitable 
for Framing 


“Photograph of Headquarters, A. Px. A.,” 
mat, $1.00. 

“Ground Breaking for Headquarters 
Building,” $1.00. 

Misnamed  Picture,”’ 


“Dr. Frederick Power in His Laboratory,” 
$1.00. 

“Dr. William Withering,” of Digitalis 
fame, $1.00. 

“Post Cards, Exterior and Interior,” set 
of 7, 25 cents. 

“Code of Ethics, A. Pu. A.,” in two colors, 
enlarged for framing, 25 cents. 

Sculptural Panels of AMerican INstITUTE 
or Puarmacy, about 11 by 15 inches; single, 
$1.00 each; when two are ordered at same 
time, $1.50 prepaid. 

“Pharmaceutical Abstracts,” unbound, no 
cover, 25 cents monthly; discount if five or 
more are ordered at same time. 

Journat A. Pu. A., Back Numbers, un- 
bound, per volume, $4.00. Bound volumes, 
per volume, $6.00. 

May be obtained from American PHarma- 
CEUTICAL AssociaTion, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


65 to 82, inclusive, 


necessary purchases. 


bers of Associations and Students. 


D.C, 


Second Edition of Professional Pharmacy 


Notwithstanding that the Second Edition of Professional Pharmacy contains 25 
more pages than the First Edition, it has been possible to continue the same price per 
copy, namely, 25 cents. A discount of 10% on 10 or more copies is allowed; 15% on 100 
or more; 20% for 250 or more, and 25% for 1000 or more. 


Referring to a few of many sources of information: A prominent State Board of 
Pharmacy official pointed out that the Professional Pharmacy enables State Inspectors to 
compare the inventory of new drug stores with the basic list of prescription items on pages 


Applicants for registration, who contemplate opening a pharmacy, may find lists 
of necessary items and the probable quantity required and approximate cost. 


A table gives the form in which prescriptions are called for, supplying information 
relative to the needs of the prescription department and prevent overbuying and un 


Throughout, the helpful purpose is evident to aid the druggist and pharmacist by pre- 
senting actual data from surveys, which Board Members, State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion Officials and Members of Faculties can bring to the attention of Registrants, Mem- 


Copies are delivered prepaid at quoted prices by— 


The American PHarMaceutTicat Association, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


(National College of Pharmacy, 1872-1906) 


The School of Pharmacy is located within a few blocks of the 
American Institute of Pharmacy, Washington, D. C. 


Students have the advantages offered by the Government Libraries, Laboratories and 
useums. 


Academic courses are taken in the School of Letters and Sciences with full collegiate 


credit. 


This school holds membership in The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and offers the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy for the four-year course. 


For catalog, entrance requirements and other information apply to the Director of 
Admissions. 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 


The modern practice of pharmacy requires a modern education 
and training in a college of pharmacy which has adequate facili- 
ties for its work. The many phases of the practice—in retail 
stores, in hospitals, in government service, in the laboratories 
and in the sales divisions of manufacturers—all offer pleasing 
positions and careers to those well trained and educated. 
The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy offers unusual opportunities to those grad- 
uates of high schools who are interested in pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry. 
A generous endowment makes it possible to offer superior courses at moderate cost to 
the student. 

For catalogue and further information, writeto HOWARD C. NEWTON, Dean. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY, DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Graduation from an accredited high school is required of all avplicants for admission as candidates for a 
degree. Four-year course in Pharmacy, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Four- 
year course in Chemistry, leading to the deg-ee of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. Each year through 
the co-operation of the College, the alumni and Detroit pharmacis's, many students are placed in part- 
time positions. Spring Semester starts Feo. 6, 1939. Write for catalog. 


E. P. STOUT, Dean. 303 Downtown Y. M. C. A. Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 2020 Witherell St. 


1939 SEMINAR in Pharmacy 


The program of lectures and 


An extension course of instruction under proper conditions and with subjects demonstrations will cover many 
of real value to practicing pharmacists. Presented by the College to bring to phases of professional practice, 
pharmacists (whether graduates of the institution or not) a knowledge of the and include modern formulas, 
more recent developments in the sciences allied to Pharmacy, and newer newer chemo-therapeutic agents 
methods of Pharmaceutical practice. Mon., Tues., and Wed., Jan. 30,31 and physical chemistry, ophthalmic 


Feb. 1 medication, emulsification, etc. 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 


43rd Street, Kingsessing and Woodland Avenues Philadelphia Founded 1821 


School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland 


(Maryland College of Pharmacy, 1841-1904) 
Session begins September 20, 1938. Four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy. Entrance requirements, graduation from a four-year high school or 
its equivalent. Graduate work in pharmacy, pharmacology, chemistry, etc. 
Baltimore, Maryland A. G. DuMez, Dean 
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HOW STRONG IS THE 
WEAKEST LINK? 


THERE ARE NO WEAK LINKS IN THE PRO- 
TECTION GIVEN BY CAPITAL STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


THE LOSS PAYING STRENGTH OF OUR MORE 
THAN TWO MILLION DOLLARS IN CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVES FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF OUR POLICYHOLDERS IS MULTI- 
PLIED BY OUR CONSERVATIVE LIMITS ON A 
SINGLE RISK AND WITHIN A CITY SQUARE. 


OUR POLICYHOLDERS HAVE THE SECURITY 
OF THIS STRONG CAPITAL STOCK PROTEC- 
TION AT A WORTHWHILE PREMIUM SAVING 
ABOUT WHICH THERE IS NO UNCERTAINTY. 


ASK US ABOUT YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 


REMINGTON MEDAL AWARD FOR 1938. 


The award of the Remington Medal for 1938 was made on November 30th, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, at a testimonial dinner, honoring Dr. 
H. C. Christensen. The interesting program was carried out at a special meeting 
of the New York Branch of the A. Pu. A.; President Otto F. A. Canis of the New 
York Branch presided as toastmaster. 

Dr J. Leon Lascoff, President, and Dr. W. C. Anderson, Honorary President 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, extended greetings for the As- 
SOCIATION. Dr. Robert L. Swain, Deputy Food and Drug Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Health, State of Maryland, spoke on, ‘““The Pharmaceutical Activities of 
Dr. Christensen.” Dr. E. F. Kelly, Secretary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, spoke on, ““The A. Pu. A. Activities of Dr. Christensen.” 


HENRY C. CHRISTENSEN—THE 18TH REMINGTON MEDALIST. 


H. C. Christensen, Inscription on Remington Joseph P. Remington— 
Medalist. Medal. Face of Medal. 


The Remington Medal was then formally presented to Dr. Christensen by Dr. 
H. V. Arny, formerly dean of the Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, as a 
former president of the Branch, and the recipient responded in an informal address, 
expressing appreciation for the award and for the coéperation which had made his 
work possible. Dr. Christensen spoke of the future of Pharmacy with optimism 
and urged that the education and training of future pharmacists be advanced in 
keeping with the progress of the other public health professions. 


a 


WILLIAM J. HUSA. 
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WILLIAM J. HUSA. 


William J. Husa, newly elected chairman of the National Conference on 
Pharmaceutical Research, was born in Iowa City, February 5, 1896, the son of 
Albert and Eleanor (Shonfelder) Husa. His professional training was obtained in 
the University of Iowa School of Pharmacy from which he obtained the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy in 1913. Later he returned to his Alma Mater to pursue 
further courses of study which led to the degrees of Pharmaceutical Chemist and 
Bachelor of Arts in 1920. Graduate work in Columbia University made him the 
recipient of the degree of Master of Arts in 1921. After this training in the East 
he returned to the University of lowa which conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1925. 

Dr. Husa is a modern exemplar of a worker with drugs. Before entering the 
University of Iowa he was employed in the Pharmacy of M. W. Davis of Iowa City 
and here developed his insatiable curiosity for nature’s secrets in the materials of 
the healing art. As a graduate student in the University of Iowa Dr. Husa heard 
first the call which was to determine the character of his life’s work ‘‘And gladly 
teach”’ and here he began his pedagogic activities as an instructor of Chemistry for 
students in Pharmacy. 

After a varied experience as a chemist with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. during the World War and nutritional research assistant under Dr. H. C. Sher- 
man of Columbia University, Dr. Husa at a very youthful age was appointed Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Pharmacy in the University of Florida. In 
this capacity he has distinguished himself as a teacher and organizer of graduate 
work in Pharmacy. In this latter field Dr. Husa was a pioneer in the South. In 
addition to his arduous teaching duties, the young professor assiduously pursued 
research in his chosen field. He has been the recipient of many of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION research grants and has always given an excellent 
account of his stewardship. His comprehensive work on drug extraction is a classic 
in the field of pharmaceutical research. 

As an association worker, the subject of this sketch has been covered with 
substantial achievement. He has served as Chairman of the Scientific Section of 
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the A. Pu. A., Chairman of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, Vice- 
Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation, Chairman of the Committee 
on Prescription Tolerances and a member of the Committee on Research. The 
offices that he has held in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
the Florida State Pharmaceutical Association are numerous and bespeak the trust 
placed in Dr. Husa by his colleagues and his indefatigable efforts in behalf of 
Pharmacy. 

In 1923 Dr. Husa married Lydia M. Vittengl, Phi Beta Kappa, B.A. University 
of Iowa. Mrs. Husa has frequently been associated with Dr. Husa in his early 
researches and with their son William is a regular attendant at the meetings of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research looks forward to a 
period of brilliant leadership under the Chairmanship of Dr. Husa.—J. C. K., Jr. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON GLYCOLS. 


Although a year has passed since the Elixir of Sulfanilamide incident with its tragic con- 
sequences, there has been no attempt so far as is known to get together all the available informa- 
tion about the glycols, despite the fact that perhaps no chemicals have been more widely discussed 
during this period than have certain members of this relatively simple family of compounds. 

It therefore occurred to those responsible for the program of the Pharmacy Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science meeting to be held in Richmond during 
Christmas week, that a Symposium on the Glycols might be arranged that should prove highly in- 
formative and attract widespread interest. 

The subject will bediscussed under four general heads, and the men who have accepted assign- 
ments for the Symposium are acknowledged leaders in their respective fields. Dr. Frank C. 
Whitmore, president of the American Chemical Society, will discuss the chemistry of the glycols. 
Dr. H. O. Calvary, chief pharmacologist of the Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, will consider their physiological action. Mr. H. B. McClure, of the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, wili talk on their industrial uses and Dr. A. G. DuMez, dean of 
the School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, and editor of PHARMACEUTICAL ABSTRACTS, 
will discuss their pharmaceutical uses. 

After these formal papers are presented, a general discussion will be opened by Dr. H. B. 
Haag, professor of Pharmacology at the Medical College of Virginia and Dr. M. G. Milinos of 
Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons. The program will be held on Tuesday, 
December 27th, at 10:00 o’clock, in the salon of the Jefferson which is headquarters hotel. 

The Program Committee is deeply indebted to Dr. Haag, himself a pharmacist, for much 
of the work involved in suggesting the subjects, and in choosing the men who will take the leading 
parts. 

Wort ey F. Rupp, Chairman. 


In order to promote interest in researches dealing with the water-soluble ‘‘B-complex”’ 
vitamins, Mead Johnson & Co. have established an annual award of $1000 to be given over a 
period of five years through the medium of the American Institute of Nutrition. The institute, 
through an appropriate committee of judges selected from its membership, will name the recipient 
of this award; the formal presentation of it will be made as part of the program of the annual 
meeting held each spring. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR EMERITUS. 2215 Constitution Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EXCISE TAX ON ETHYL ALCOHOL. 


RESOLUTION was adopted at the Minneapolis meeting urging “‘the Federal 

and state governments to remove any excise tax from ethyl alcohol used in 
bona fide medicinal substances with such safeguards and penalties against abuse 
as may be necessary in order that the cost of those substances to the sick may be 
more reasonable.’ At its Chicago meeting the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists adopted a similar resolution and other organizations have since endorsed the 
proposal. 

In response to a request a hearing was held before Undersecretary of the U. S 
Treasury, John N. Hanes, in Washington on November 10th, when a forceful 
presentation was made of the many reasons why the present exorbitant tax on this 
necessary ingredient of medicinal and other products unsuitable for beverage pur- 
poses should be removed. The following representatives took part in the hearing: 

S. L. Hilton, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssocIATION; A. C. Taylor, Na- 
tional Association Boards of Pharmacy; W. Paul Briggs, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy; Rowland Jones, National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Special emphasis was placed on the necessity for reducing the cost of medicines 
to the sick and of dealing with alcohol used for medicinal, scientific and industrial 
purposes on an entirely different basis for taxation from alcohol used for beverage 
purposes. Numerous questions were asked by the Undersecretary and his associ- 
ates who seemed to be favorably impressed by the information submitted. It is 
hoped that when the proposal is later presented to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, no serious objections will be raised by the 
officials of the Treasury. 

In the meantime every one who is interested in the elimination of this tax should 
contact the Senators and Representatives from their states requesting favorable 
consideration and particularly the members of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
—E. F. K. 

OFFICERS-ELECT FOR 1939-1940. 

HE BOARD of Canvassers of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
composed of Ambrose Hunsberger, Chairman, Theodore Campbell, Jr., and 
James C. Munch, all of Philadelphia, Pa., have announced as the result of the mail 
ballot for the officers of the AssocrATION, the election of the following: President- 
Elect, A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md.; First Vice-President-Elect, F. O. Taylor, 
Detroit, Mich.; Second Vice-President-Elect, F. J. Cermak, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Members-Elect of the Council, H. C. Christensen, Chicago, Ill.; R. P. Fischelis, 

Trenton, N. J.; Ernest Little, Newark, N. J. 

These officers will be installed at the next annual meeting of the AssocrATION, 
which will be held in Atlanta, Ga., the time to be announced later. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION—GEORGE-DEEN ACT. 


HEN THE original Federal Legislation was enacted to encourage and sup- 

port vocational education, the thousands of persons engaged in distributive 

activities were not included ‘in the program. The George-Deen Act was passed 
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during the Session of the last Congress to correct this condition and to make funds 
available to the various states, to be matched by them, for providing training to 
distributors. The administration of the Act was placed under the office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior, which has also directed the program for voca- 
tional education, with the coéperation of the state boards for vocational education. 

The training must not include professional education nor subjects of college 
grade acceptable toward a degree either undergraduate or graduate, and therefore 
the program cannot replace or conflict with the standard course in Pharmacy. 

It is accepted that pharmacists, either owners, managers or assistants, are 
eligible to receive special training under this program, which will enable them to 
serve consumers more effectively and to lower costs in the distribution of drugs, 
medicines, medical supplies and related items. 

It is believed that the employment of a competent pharmacist either on a 
part or full-time basis, preferably the latter, to arrange for and conduct the course, 
is essential to its success. The training for pharmacists can be given during the 
day or evening and at periods and places convenient to them. It might be possible 
and advisable in some instances for two or more states to combine the training un- 
der one director, where the funds are limited. 

Arrangements for such training for pharmacists have been worked out very 
satisfactorily in Wisconsin under the direction of the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education with the coéperation of the State Board of Pharmacy and the State 
Pharmaceutical Association. Mr. Sylvester H. Dretzka, secretary of the Board, 
originally worked out the plan and very kindly prepared a bulletin explaining it. The 
instruction is arranged and given by Mr. Edwin J. Boberg, president of the Board. 

Recently, full information about the program was supplied to the secretaries 
of the state pharmaceutical associations and the boards of pharmacy, and to the 
schools and colleges of pharmacy, with the suggestion that representatives of the 
association and board, and of any interested school of pharmacy, study the program 
and then confer with their state board for vocational education about arrangements 
for such training as is available. 

The program offers a valuable opportunity and should be taken advantage of 
as fully as possible.—E. F. K. 


FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIC LEGISLATION. 


HE ASSOCIATION, in a resolution adopted at the Minneapolis meeting, 

expressed its deep gratification that the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act regulating the advertising of drugs, 
devices and cosmetics, were enacted during the recent session of the Congress, and 
pledged its support toward the effective enforcement of these Acts. 

After a general discussion of the subject in the House of Delegates, a special 
committee of the House was appointed ‘‘to prepare, as speedily as possible, a form 
of law relating to Drug products and Cosmetics and the advertising of the same, 
suitable for enactment in the several states, in order to bring the laws of such states 
into harmony”’ with Federal legislation. The Committee was authorized to co- 
operate with the National Drug Trade Conference, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists and other national organizations in its work and to make its final 
report to the Council of the A. Pu. A. 
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The Committee, consisting of R. P. Fischelis, Chairman, R. L. Swain, C. 
Leonard O’Connell and A. L. I. Winne, promptly undertook a careful study of 
various proposals for coérdinating Federal and state legislation in this field. 

Late in September, the National Drug Trade Conference appointed a Com- 
mittee for the same general purpose with one member from each of the nine mem- 
ber organizations. A meeting of this Committee was called in Washington on 
October 17th and because of the importance of this subject, this meeting was fol- 
lowed by the annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference on 
October 18th, one month earlier than usual. Dr. Fischelis was named to represent 
the A. Pu. A. on the Conference Committee which considered the draft of a uniform 
act on October 17th and reported to the Executive Committee the next day. The 
Executive Committee called the Annual Meeting of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference for November 15th and decided that state food and drug legislation should 
be the principal subject for consideration. The A. Pu. A. Committee was requested 
to submit a draft of a suitable uniform act to the Conference. 

The members of the A. Po. A. Committee met in Washington on November 
5th and after a general discussion, decided upon the form of its draft and authorized 
Chairman Fischelis to put it into final shape and present it to the annual meeting 
of the Conference on November 15th. 

This was done and as the result of its consideration by the Conference, section 
by section, a number of changes were adopted and the final draft approved. The 
final draft was then approved by the Council of the A. Pu. A. and copies of it were 
forwarded to the secretaries of the state associations on December first with sug- 
gestions for the incorporation of its provision, which cover drugs, devices and cos- 
metics, and their advertising, into the existing state laws. 

At its annual meeting in Chicago in October, the Association of Food, Drug and 
Dairy Officials of the United States appointed a committee to prepare a model state 
act covering foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics, and their advertising. This 
committee has incorporated into its model many of the provisions of the final 
draft referred to above and, in addition, provisions covering foods. This model 
act has been forwarded to state officials and is now available for their study and use. 

Through these efforts the states are supplied with the provisions which if 
adopted will bring their laws into uniformity with the Federal acts and the acts of 
other states, a result to be earnestly desired. 

Since the legislatures of forty-five states will be in session during the first six 
months of the coming year, forty-three of them in January, it was necessary to 
furnish the model provisions promptly and it is very fortunate that they could go 
to the state pharmaceutical associations with the approval of the nine national 
associations which means that state legislation incorporating these provisions will 
have the united support of the profession and industry. It is hoped that the 
state associations will exert every effort to see that these provisions are enacted into 
law substantially in the form submitted and as promptly as is possible. 

It should be pointed out that in the final draft, prescriptions written by licensed 
physicians, dentists and veterinarians are completely exempted from the misbrand- 
ing provisions and from the provisions relating to new drugs. This arrangement 
will relieve the pharmacists of considerable difficulty in discharging their pro- 
fessional duties. It is important, however, for pharmacists to carefully study the 
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Federal Act and the regulations issued thereunder, and any new act adopted by 
their state because their responsibilities are very much extended under these mea- 
sures. 

Copies of the proposed regulations under the Federal Act, as issued on October 
15th, by the Secretary of Agriculture, were promptly forwarded to the secretaries 
of the state associations. The hearings on these regulations held in Washington 
on November 17th, were well attended and many suggestions for their amendment 
were submitted. It is now expected that the regulations in their final form will be 
issued early in 1939.—E. F. K. 


THE SECTIONAL PUBLICATION OF BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. 


Beginning with the first number of Volume 13 (1939), the management of Bio- 
logical Abstracts will issue this abstract journal in separate parts as well as in the 
form of a single comprehensive publication. 

An opportunity will thus be afforded workers in specialized fields of pure and 
applied biology to subscribe to the group of subjects in which they are most in- 
terested at a reduction in cost from the price of the complete journal. 

It is planned to break up the contents of the complete journal, without repag- 
ing, into several subject groups which would be made available under appropriate 
covers to individuals not desiring the complete service. The complete index cover- 
ing all groups will be issued to all subscribers. 

According to this plan, five reprint parts are to be published in 1939, as follows: 

1. Abstracts of General Biology to include General Biology, Biography and 
History, Bibliography, Evolution, Cytology, Genetics, Biometry and Ecology; 
price $4.00. 

2. Abstracts of Experimental Animal Biology to include Animal Physiology, 
Nutrition, Pharmacology, Pathology, Anatomy, Embryology and Animal Produc- 
tion; $9.00. 

3. Abstracts of Microbiology, Immunology and Parasitology to include Immu- 
nology, Bacteriology, Viruses, Parasitology, Protozodlogy and Helminthology; 

4. Abstracts of Plant Sciences to include Phytopathology, Plant Physiology, 
Plant Anatomy, Paleobotany, Systematic Botany, Agronomy, Horticulture, Fores- 
try, Pharmacognosy and“Pharmaceutical Botany; $6.00. 

5. Abstracts of Animal Sciences to include Paleozoélogy, Parasitology, Proto- 
zodlogy, Helminthology, Systematic Zodlogy and Economic Entomology; $6.00. 

The complete abstracts will be available to individuals and institutions alike 
at a uniform price of $25.00. 

The new editorial staff headed by Dr. John E. Flynn has succeeded since the 
resumption of publication in issuing the several numbers promptly, and they have 
published reasonably recent abstracts. They assure prompt coverage during the 
coming year, their aim being to print abstracts of articles not more than two months 
old and to supply the index to Vol. 13 (1939), during the spring of 1940. It is to 
be hoped that their efforts to keep Biological Abstracts up to date will be encour- 
aged by a substantial influx of subscriptions by members of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. HEBER W. YOUNGKEN. 
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U. S. P. ANTI-ANEMIA PREPARATIONS ADVISORY BOARD. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE U. S. P. ANTI-ANEMIA 
PREPARATIONS ADVISORY BOARD. 


(See Jour. A. Pu. A., Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March 1938, Page 174 and No. 8., 
August 1938, Page 629.) 


The Anti-Anemia Board has given recognition to the following additional Anti- 
Anemia preparations and the assigned unitage is indicated. 
Ext AND CoMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Liquor Hepatis Purificatus. Parenteral Solution of Liver. 


0.066 cc. equals 1 unit (injectable). 


METROPOLITAN LABORATORIES, New York City. 


Liquor Hepatis Purificatus. Parenteral Solution of Liver. 


0.2 cc. equals one unit (injectable). 


PREMO PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, INC., New York City. 


Extractum Hepatis. Dry Liver Extract. 


50 capsules (25 Gm.) equal 1 unit (oral). 


H. Rorer, INc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liquor Hepatis Purificatus. Parenteral Solution of Liver. 


0.1 ce. equals 1 unit (injectable). 


SutTuirF AND Case Co., INc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Extractum Hepatis. Dry Liver Extract. 
50 capsules (25 Gm _) equal 1 unit (oral). 


THE Upjoun Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Liquor Hepatis. Liquid Extract of Liver. 


60 cc. equals 1 unit (oral). 


The Advisory Board will, as occasion arises, issue supplementary announce- 
ments either as a revaluation of the above products based upon new clinical data or 
to make a report upon new products which are submitted. 


U. S. P. ANTI-ANEMIA PREPARATIONS ADVISORY BOARD. 


November 15, 1938. 
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INTERIM REVISION ANNOUNCEMENT No. 2. 


A REVISION OF U. S. P. XI STANDARDS OR TESTS UNDER ALOE, EPHEDRINA, 
STRAMONIUM, EXTRACTUM STRAMONIT AND TINCTURA STRAMONII 


FOR THE 
PHARMACOPCEIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ELEVENTH DECENNIAL REVISION. 


Issued by the authority of the U. S. P. XI Committee of Revision and Board of Trustees 
to become effective immediately. 

While the Second U. S. P. XI Supplement will be issued early in 1939, and will authorize 
a number of additional revisions in official monographs it has been found desirable to take imme- 
diate action in the case of the several substances listed above. This is due either to the holding 
up of shipments at the port or because of difficulties in obtaining adequate stocks from abroad, 
due to disturbed conditions. An outline of the authorized revisions will be found below. 


ALOE. 


Under the monograph for Aloe, of the U. S. P. XI, the following revisions are authorized 
The standards for ash and moisture are revised, the second paragraph, lines 21 to 23, from the 
top of page 47 are to read as follows: 


“Aloe yields not more than 4 per cent of total ash, not more than 2 per cent of acid-insoluble 
ash, not more than 12 per cent of moisture, and not less than 50 per cent of water-soluble extractive, 
pages 471-475.” 


Tests for identity. The second paragraph, lines 4 to 12 from the bottom of page 47, is 
revised to read as follows: 


““Intimately mix in a flask or bottle about 1 Gm. of finely powdered Aloe with 25 cc. of cold 
distilled water, shake the mixture occasionally during two hours, transfer tt to a filter and wash the 
filter and residue with sufficient cold distilled water to make the filtrate measure 100 cc. The color 
of the filtrate, viewed in the bulb of a 100-cc. volumetric flask, is light yellowish brown with Socotrine 
Aloe, and reddish brown with Curagao Aloe. The filtrate darkens on standing.” 


In the second paragraph, line 6 from the top of page 48, omit the word “‘deep,’’ the sentence 
to read “‘a permanent rose color 1s produced in the lower layer.” 
Test for purity. This test, lines 8 to 10 from the top of page 48, is revised to read as follows: 


“‘Add 1 Gm. of finely powdered Aloe to 50 cc. of alcohol in a flask and gently heat the mixture, 
avoiding loss by evaporation. Withdraw the heat and shake the mixture at intervals during one hour. 
Pour the liquid through a small tared filter, or a suitable tared filtering crucible, and rinse the flask 
and filter with alcohol until the washings are colorless. Dry the filter and the residue to constant 
weight at 100° C. and weigh. The weight of the anhydrous residue does not exceed 10 per cent of 
the weight of the Aloe taken for the test. (alcohol-tnsoluble substances).” 


EPHEDRINA. 


Official recognition is given to synthetically produced Ephedrine of the optically active 
variety. This is believed to be identical in all respects with the natural alkaloid. The definition 
for Ephedrine on page 144, of the U. S. P. XI is changed to read as follows: ‘‘An alkaloid obtained 
from Ephedra equisetina Bunge, Ephedra sinica Stapf and other species of Ephedra (Fam. Gnetacea), 
or produced synthetically. 


STRAMONIUM. 


Under Stramonium, page 360, of the U. S. P. XI, change the alkaloidal requirement from 
“not less than 0.30 per cent” to ‘‘not less than 0.25 per cent.” 
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EXTRACTUM STRAMONII. 


Under Extract of Stramonium, page 160 of the U. S. P. XI, change the alkaloidal require- 
ment from ‘‘not less than 1.10 Gm. and not more than 1.30 Gm.” to ‘‘not less than 0.90 Gm. and 
not more than 1.10 Gm.”’ from each 100 Gm. 


TINCTURA STRAMONII. 


Under Tincture of Stramonium, page 407 of the U. S. P. XI, change the alkaloidal require- 
ment from ‘‘not less than 0.027 Gm. and not more than 0.033 Gm.” to “‘not less than 0.022 Gm. 
and not more than 0.028 Gm.” from each 100 cc. 

E. FULLERTON Cook, 
Chairman of the Committee of Revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 
Released December 1, 1938. 


AN IMPORTANT LABOR DECISION, 


As the result of a suit of Thomas Guy Shafer, Oakland, Calif., vs. Registered Pharmacists 
Union, Local No. 1172, S. L. Laub, President and Ralph Marks, Business Agent, which was tried 
on November 15, 1938, before Judge John D. Murphy in the Superior Court of California in and 
for the County of Alameda, the defendants ‘‘and each of their agents, attorneys, employees, mem- 
bers and all persons acting for them, or any of them, in aid or assistance of them, and each of them, 
or any of them, be and they are hereby permanently enjoined from doing or attempting to do, 
directly or indirectly, by any manner or method, any of the following described acts: 


“(a) Picketing plantiff’s places of business operating under the firm name and style of 
Guy’s Drug Stores and located in the City of Oakland, County of Alameda, State of California, 
at the following addresses (seven were given), or causing plaintiff's said places of business to be 
picketed. 

“(b) Inducing or attempting to induce customers, or prospective customers of plaintiff 
from trading with plaintiff or at plaintiff's places of business; 

“(c) Representing that plaintiff, or plaintiff's places of business, are unfair to organized 
labor; 

“(d) Displaying any banner, sign or device in front of plaintiff’s places of business in such 
a manner as to display the word “‘unfair’’ or some other word or words of similar import; 

“(e) Calling out in front of, or in the immediate vicinity of plaintiff’s places of business 
any word or words indicating that plaintiff's places of business or plaintiff’s business, is unfair to 
to organized labor; 

“(f) Inducing or attempting to induce trucksters, teamsters or other delivery men not to 
make delivery of goods, wares or merchandise to plaintiff or at plaintiff's places of business. 

“(g) Boycotting plaintiff's places of business or causing said places of business to be boy- 
cotted.”’ 


The plaintiff recovered his costs and disbursements incurred in this action. 


DISTRICT NO. 2 MEETING IN RICHMOND. 


For the first time since Virginia has been a part of District No.2, N. A.B. P.and A. A.C. P., 
a meeting of the district group will be held in that state. Early in March, at one of the Rich- 
mond hotels, the meeting will convene, and will be attended by delegates from the Boards of 
Pharmacy and the various Colleges of Pharmacy in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia and Virginia. Dean Lester Hayman of 
the University of West Virginia School of Pharmacy is chairman of the College group, and presi- 
dent Charles L. Guthrie of the Virginia Board of Pharmacy is chairman of the Boards group. 
A. L. I. Winne is Local Secretary. 
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SECTIONS 


BOARD OF REVIEW or Papers (Screntiric Section).—Chairman, F. E. Bibbins; H. M. Burlage, 
W. G. Crockett, E. V. Lynn, C. O. Lee, L. W. Rising, L. W. Rowe, Heber W. Youngken, 
Ralph E. Terry, Carl J. Klemme. 


BIOLOGICAL ASSAY OF GELSEMIUM.*! 


BY B. V. CHRISTENSEN? AND L. G. GRAMLING.?® 
PART I. INTRODUCTION. 


The need for a suitable assay for preparations of gelsemium has been pointed 
out in a previous work (1) and this paper gives data to further substantiate the be- 
lief that the pigeon emesis method, as previously outlined, can be used as a satis- 
factory method for measuring the activity of this drug. 

Several important questions relating to the feasibility of the method have been 
studied and the data are presented here. By restandardizing some of the prepara- 
tions used in the previous work an idea of the accuracy of the method could be ob- 
tained and the question of sensitiveness of pigeons to repeated injections could be 
studied, while the standardization of new preparations would add additional data. 
In order to have material for comparisons, other methods of biological assay were 
tried and the results are given. Considerable study was devoted to the question 
as to what principle or principles contained in the drug were responsible for the 
emetic action. For this it was necessary to isolate the alkaloids as reported in the 
literature and to give doses of each sufficiently large to allow conclusions to be 
drawn. It seemed that the knowledge of the cause of the emetic action would aid 
in judging the plausibility of the method. 

A complete bibliography of all work reported in the literature through 1935 is 
available (2). Since the compilation of that bibliography Ramond-Hamet (3, 4, 5) 
has given some data concerning the action of the three crystalline alkaloids and 
Moisset (6) reports some work with the electrocardiograph and the dog. 


THE PIGEON EMESIS ASSAYS. 


Experimental Procedure and Data.—The procedure for this was described in the previous 
report (1) and there has been only one change made. A thirty minute period of observation was 
recommended at first but further study has shown that twenty minutes is long enough to allow 
before calling a reaction negative, since emesis is generally provoked in ten minutes or less. This 
reduction in observation time permits the assay to be completed more rapidly. 

The Minimum Emetic Dose (M. Em. D.) is defined as that minimum quantity, expressed 
in cc. per Kg. of total weight of pigeon, which, when injected intravenously, will cause emesis 
within twenty minutes in seventy-five per cent of the pigeons injected. 

Five of the eight tinctures used in this study had been standardized in the previous in- 
vestigation and three of them (Preparations 110, 114 and 116) had not. The following table gives 
the source of the three new preparations and the source of the other preparations is given in a 
previous report (1). 


* Presented before the Scientific Section, A. Po. A. Minneapolis meeting, 1938. 

1 Abstract of a thesis presented to the Graduate Council, University of Florida in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

? Director, School of Pharmacy, University of Florida. 

3 Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy, School of Pharmacy, George 
Washington University. 
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TABLE I.—TABULATION OF DATA CONCERNING GELSEMIUM PREPARATIONS, 
Preparation. Menstruum. Source. 

110 N. F. VI From fresh Florida grown drug. 100 cc. represents 10 Gm. 
dried drug. 

114 N. F. VI From representative sample of 100 pound lot obtained on 
market. 

116 N. F. VI Same drug as for 110 after careful drying. 


Eighty-five pigeons were used, ranging in weight from 250 to 400 Gm., and which had not 
been used for injections of Gelsemium prior to this investigation. They were fed a diet prepared 
especially for pigeons by commercial feed producers with some green material at intervals, and 
were allowed access to gravel. 

The M. Em. D. of each preparation was determined following the procedure already de- 
scribed, a second determination was made for three of the preparations, and a third was made for 
one preparation. Approximately two thousand injections were made in this study but it is possible 
to show here only the results of the emetic dose and the dose immediately below it, which is pre- 
sented in Tables II and III. 


TABLE II.—MztnimumM Emetic Dose or EACH PREPARATION WITH DOSE IMMEDIATELY BELOw. 


Dose Number of Results of Injections. 
Preparation. Ce./Kg Injections. Emesis. No Emesis. 
102* 0.50 16 12 4 
0.45 8 + 4 
102 0.45 32 25 7 
0.40 20 7 13 
104* 0.90 16 13 3 
0.85 12 rg 5 
104 0.90 12 10 2 
0.85 16 10 6 
104 0.75 16 15 1 
0.70 12 6 6 
104 0.75 20 16 4 
0.70 20 11 9 
106* 0.30 12 11 1 
0.25 8 3 5 
106 0.35 20 16 4 
0.30 20 12 8 
107* 0.70 12 9 3 
0.65 8 4 4 
107 0.95 20 15 5 
0.90 20 11 9 
108* 0.75 8 8 
0.70 8 4 4 
108 0.80 20 15 5 
0.75 20 11 9 
108 0.80 20 16 4 
0.75 16 10 6 
110 0.60 20 18 2 
0.55 20 - 13 7 
110 0.65 18 15 3 
0.60 20 14 6 
114 0.85 15 15 
0.80 20 13 7 
116 0.55 16 12 4 
0.50 12 8 4 


* These determinations are from the previous report (1). 
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TABLE III.—Tue M. Eo. D. (Cc./KG.) oF THE EIGHT PREPARATIONS SHOWING THE 
REDETERMINATIONS. 


M. Em. D. M. Em. D. M. Em. D M. Em. D 
Previous (1) This Second Third 
Preparation. Determination. Report. Determination. Determination 
102 0.50 0.45 
104 0.90 0.90 0.75 0.75 
106 0.30 0.35 
107 0.70 0.95 iene 
108 0.75 0.80 0.80 
110 0.60 0.60 
114 0.85 
116 0.55 


Twelve injections for each dose seems to be a sufficient number to determine the action of 
a specific dose. In most cases twenty injections per dose, within the critical range, were used; 
however, there was only one preparation (108) in which the results of the first twelve injections 
would alter the M. Em. D. as determined by twenty injections per dose, and that was true with 
only one injection. Although Burn (7) recommended that twenty-five pigeons be used for each 
dose in standardizing digitalis, it is believed that twelve is sufficient to give the reaction of a dose 
of Gelsemium. 

By referring to Table III it may be seen that only one preparation (107) shows enough differ- 
ence between previous determinations and the present ones to warrant consideration of deteriora- 
tion. Since the difference of 36 per cent between the original determination and the one two years 
later is so much larger than that of the other preparations, it is indicated that Preparation 107 
has lost part of its activity. The age of the tincture at the original standardization is not known. 
The fact that this tincture contained a much heavier sediment than any of the other tinctures may 
further indicate that deterioration took place. 

Accuracy of the Method.—The size of the doses given was varied by 0.05 cc. per Kg. This 
is about as small a difference as can be measured using the dilutions necessary and a syringe 
graduated to '/i cc. This difference can be detected easily. In the seventeen standardizations 
(Table II) the range of positive reactions with the M. Em. D. is from 75 per cent to 100 per cent, 
with an average of 83 per cent, and with the dose 0.05 cc. per Kg. smaller the range is from 35 
per cent to 70 per cent positives, with an average of 55 per cent. 

This difference of 0.05 cc. per Kg. makes a difference in size of dose ranging from 5.25 per 
cent to 16.7 per cent, depending upon the size of the emetic dose. Hence, from the standpoint of 
variance in size of dose the method proposed measures potency within a range of from 5 to 16 per 
cent. However, there remained the question as to whether a second determination would give 
results comparable to the first. In order to settle this several redeterminations where made and 
all determinations were compared with those of the previous study. Table III shows the M. Em. 
D.’s of all the determinations and it may be seen that in no case is the difference greater than 16.7 
per cent except in Preparation 107 which was deteriorated. Since no difference is in excess of 20 
per cent, it may be said that the accuracy of the method is within 5 to 20 per cent. 

Preparation 104 has been considered the standard because it was prepared from a mixture 
of five samples of crude drug, but it would be well to allow 10 per cent plus or minus to allow for 
the experimental error of the method. 

Sensitiveness of Pigeons.—Several workers (8, 9), who have used pigeons in assaying other 
drugs, have referred to the animals becoming more sensitive when used for several successive ad- 
ministrations and have reported a spontaneous emesis in some birds. Following the usual routine, 
six instances of spontaneous emesis were noticed. Because of this it was decided to determine 
whether or not the birds as a group were becoming more sensitive to doses of the drug when allowed 
the usual resting period of two weeks. 

These pigeons were removed from use in assays and were injected with a series of doses of 
saline and alcohol of the same strength as the dilutions injected for assay work. The rest period 
was increased to a month. Following the series of saline injections drug was administered and 
the response was no greater than with other birds. Lieb and Mulinos (9) reported that the pigeon 
could be desensitized with saline injections and this appears to be true when they become sensitive 
to Gelsemium. 
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To test the group for sensitiveness each of the eighty-five birds used was injected with a 
dose of tincture slightly above half the M. Em. D. There was emesis in fifteen of the birds which 
is about 17 per cent. These fifteen were removed from routine assay and given several injections 
of saline-alcohol, then injected with the drug and the response was normal, indicating that sen- 
sitiveness can be overcome. These birds were later used for other determinations and their response 
was normal. 

After the removal of these more sensitive birds, several preparations were standardized 
again, using the remaining ones, to determine whether the presence of these would change the 
emetic dose. As can be seen by referring to Table III the later determinations show no greater 
variation than the experimental error. Thus it is seen that even though a few birds do seem to 
become a little more sensitive the amount of sensitiveness for the group as a whole does not exceed 
the experimental error of the method, and will not impair its usefulness. Should a bird develop 
sensitiveness during use, it would be easy for the worker to notice and eliminate it. One point to 
bear in mind is the fact that pigeons feed their young by regurgitation and even feed each other at 
times by this method so that this will not be confused with sensitiveness. 

It is felt that the two weeks rest period maintained throughout this study is sufficient but 
other workers (9) have suggested a month to be allowed and this might have served to prevent 
the development of occasional sensitiveness. 


METHODS OTHER THAN PIGEON EMESIS. 


Minimum Lethal Dose for FrogsSince no data were available showing the M. L. D. for 
frogs this was determined for comparative purposes. Preliminary investigations were made using 
three tinctures, the injections being made into the ventral lymph sac. A twenty-four-hour ob- 
servation period was used because the end-point was difficult to determine, for, even though the 
frog showed no signs of life, when opened its heart might be found beating and would continue to 
beat for several hours. 

The method was unsatisfactory for use because of the indefinite end-point and the difficulty 
involved in injecting frogs and holding them twenty-four hours for observation, so no further de- 
terminations were made. 

Minimum Lethal Dose for Mice —This method of standardization has been recommended 
(10) and it was deemed desirable to use it in order that the M. L. D. for mice might be compared 
with the M. Em. D. for pigeons. 


TABLE IV. — Minimum Doser FoR Mice OF EACH PREPARATION WITH DOSE IMMEDIATELY 


BELow. 

Dose Number Results of Injections. 
Preparation, Ce. Gm, Injections. Recovery. Death 
102 0.00075 12 3 9 
0.00070 12 5 7 

104 0.00155 12 3 9 
0.00150 12 3 

106 0.00060 8 8 
0.00055 2 7 5 

107 0.00230 12 1 11 
0.00225 12 5 7 

108 0.00165 2 2 10 
0.00160 2 10 3 

110 0.00165 12 1 11 
0.00160 12 5 7 

114 0.00230 12 1 11 
0.00225 12 7 5 


Injections were made intraperitoneally using dilutions consisting of 1 part tincture and 19 
parts physiological saline or 1 part tincture and 9 parts saline solution, depending upon the strength 
of the tincture. Although many workers use 50 per cent deaths as the lethal dose it was decided 
to use 75 per cent deaths in this work since this percentage was used in determining the M. Em. 
D. The Minimum Lethal Dose is defined as that dose, measured in cc. per Gm., which will kill 
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three-fourths of the injected mice within one hour. Twelve injections per dose within the critical 
range were made and the dose was varied by 0.00005 cc. per Gm. Table IV shows the M. L. D. 
and the dose immediately below it. 

The mice died in from twenty to thirty minutes after injection. If the dose was not fatal, 
recovery was rapid, for in no case did death occur after an hour and the mouse seemed completely 
recovered after this time. Of the approximately four hundred injections made about eighty-five 
mice were opened after death. The majority of the hearts were in ventricular systole, only fifteen 
being in ventricular diastole. Death was from respiratory failure as the heart could be found to 
beat several minutes after respiration ceased. 

Table V shows a comparison of the M. Em. D. for pigeons and the M. L. D. for mice and 
also the comparative potency of each preparation by the two methods using Preparation 104 as 
100 per cent in each case. The difference in potency as shown by the M. Em. D. is about the same 
as the difference shown by the M. L. D. Although this parallelism is not exact it does seem to 
show that there is some relationship between the toxicity and the emetic action and that this 
emetic action does measure activity. The average ratio between the M. Em. D. for pigeons and 
the M. L. D. for mice is 1:2.1, on the basis of Kg. of each. 


TABLE V.—A COMPARISON OF THE M. Em. D. For PIGEONS AND THE M. L. D. For MICE. 
PREPARATION 104 Is Usep as 100 Per CENT. 


Comparative Comparative 

Potency, Potency, 

Preparation. M. Em, D. Per Cent. M. L, D. Per Cent. 
102 0.45 189 0.00075 203 
104 0.85* 100 0.00155 100 
106 0.35 242 0.00060 259 
107 0.95 90 0.00230 68 
108 0.80 106 0.00165 94 
110 0.65 130 0.00165 94 
114 0.85 100 0.00230 68 


* This figure is taken as the average of the four determinations. 


PART II. INVESTIGATION OF THE ALKALOIDS. 


Extraction and Isolation.—For this part of the study samples of number 20 powder from 
a 100 Ib. lot of crude drug were used. The moisture content by the toluene method was 7.5 per 
cent, total ash was 6.4 per cent and the acid-insoluble ash was 4.8 per cent. This acid-insoluble 
ash content is quite high in view of the fact that the N. F. limit is 2 per cent. A tincture made 
from a respresentative sample had a M. Em. D. of 0.85. 

The procedure given by Sayre and Watson (11) was followed in isolating those alkaloids 
reported by them. A 10-Kg. sample of the drug was extracted by fractional percolation using 
70 per cent alcohol. The powdered drug was moistened with 700 cc. menstruum per Kg. The 
moistened drug was packed in glass percolators of one and two Kg. capacity and extracted by 
Process C. for fluidextracts. However, to obtain complete extraction it was necessary to add about 
twelve liters more menstruum than was required to obtain the specified portions. Extraction 
was called complete when Mayer’s Reagent gave only a faint turbidity. No attempt was made to 
assay the different portions so no conclusions can be drawn regarding the amount of extractive 
that was obtained in the different portions before addition of the extra menstruum.. However, it 
seems that the fractional percolation method using 70 per cent alcohol and a number 20 powder 
does not give complete extraction with this drug, but more study would be necessary to justify 
definite statements. 

The only difficulty experienced in following the procedure given by Sayre and Watson was 
the formation of emulsions with the chloroform shake outs. These were avoided by gentle shaking, 
long waiting and increasing the volume of solvent. 

Gelsemic Acid (scopoletin) was removed and purified by crystallization from alcohol. The 
uncorrected melting point of 203° C. seemed to be close enough to the reported (12) melting point 
of 204° C. to justify considering them the same, since the material met other descriptions such as 
fluorescence in alcoholic solutions, green color with ferric chloride and needle crystals. No at- 
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tempt at chemical identification was made. About one gram of the purified material was obtained. 

Gelsemine was isolated in the form of the hydrochloride and 7.5 Gm. was obtained. Its 
uncorrected melting point of 318° to 320° C. is in conformity with the reported melting point of 
about 300° C. The melting point of Merck’s Gelseminine HCl (Gelsemine HCl) was 317° to 
318°C. The exact melting point is rather difficult to determine since the material begins to darken 
well below the melting point and continues darkening until it is quite black at the melting point. 

Sempervirine was isolated in the form of the nitrate which crystallized from alcohol in 
yellow needle-shaped crystals. The uncorrected melting point of 278° to 280° C. is in agreement 
with the reported (13) melting poiut of 280° to 282° C. with decomposition. The materials begins 
to darken at about 250° C. and continues darkening until it is quite black at the melting point. 
This alkaloid is fluorescent. 

Gelsemidine and Gelsemoidine, the two remaining alkaloids reported by Sayre and Watson, 
were obtained in the form of the hydrochlorides. Since no melting points are available these 
could not be checked, but their forms, colors, solubilities, reactions, etc., were the same as those 
published, so for the purposes of this investigation they were accepted as being the same. 

An alkaloid, different from those mentioned above, was reported by Chou (15). He agreed 
with former workers on the identity of gelsemine, reported gelsemicine as the new alkaloid, and 
further reported that he did not feel that his sempervine was the same as the previously reported 
sempervirine although their appearance and melting points were in close agreement. Hasenfratz 
(14) who published the formula for sempervirine said that they seemed to be the same, and later 
writers seem to consider them identical. Chou also reported an amorphous alkaloid for which he 
gave no name. 

In order that all the alkaloids which have been reported might be studied, an attempt was 
made to follow the procedure outlined by Chou (15, 16). It was difficult to follow the procedure 
as given and no gelsemicine was obtained. 

Tests for Emetic Action.—Pigeons were injected with solutions of the isolated principles in 
the same manner as with dilutions of the tinctures so that it might be determined what principle 
or principles cause the emetic action. The solutions were made either on the day of injection or 
on the afternoon before. 

Gelsemic Acid, in 50 per cent alcohol, was used in strengths varying up to 20 mg. per cc. 
Doses were administered in increasing size until a dose of 20 mg. per Kg. had been injected into 
8 pigeons without any action. Since this dose is several times the quantity that could be expected 
to be in an emetic dose of the tincture, it is felt that this principle cannot be responsible for any 
of the emetic action. 

Gelsemine Hydrochloride in aqueous solutions was injected in varying doses until 8 pigeons 
had received 20 mg. per Kg. without emesis. The total alkaloids contained in the tinctures on the 
market is said to be 0.05 Gm. per 100 cc., which would be 0.5 mg. total alkaloids per cc. tincture. 
Since in no case has a tincture been found with a M. Em. D. of as much as 1 cc., it may be assumed 
that 0.5 mg. per Kg. of total alkaloids would produce emesis in all cases. Thus, since a dose of 
Gelsemine hydrochloride of 20 mg. per Kg., which is forty times the amount of total alkaloids 
assumed to be able to cause emesis, did not cause it, it seems reasonable to assume that this alka- 
loid is not responsible to any appreciable extent for the emetic action of the drug. 

Sempervirine Nitrate was dissolved in hot alcohol and the solution adjusted to 50 per cent 
alcohol. Doses ranged from 0.8 mg. to 2.8 mg. per Kg. with results as shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—RESULTS OF INJECTIONS OF SEMPERVIRINE NITRATE. 


Dose Number of 
Mg./Kg. Injections. Emesis. No Emesis. 

0.8 1 xe 1 
1.6 3 
2.4 4 1 3 
2.6 2 Poy 2 
2.7 12 3 9 
2.8 12 10 2 


Sempervirine nitrate has a M. Em. D. of 2.8 mg. per Kg. with prompt action that occurs 
in three to seven minutes. Although the size of this dose is about five times the size of the dose of 
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total alkaloids considered as sufficient to cause emesis, it can be seen that this alkaloid is partially 
responsible for the emetic action. Since the alkaloid does not likely occur in the plant in this form 
no direct quantitative comparison can be drawn. The small quantity of material obtained by 
following Chou’s procedure for isolation of his sempervine had a melting point a little under the 
one reported by him, so the material is doubtless impure. The dose of 2.8 mg. per Kg. did not 
produce emesis in four pigeons but nausea was noticeable. However, the number of injections is 
too small to be of any value, but since the quantity was not sufficient to make more injections no 
further data could be obtained. It seems reasonable to consider sempervirine and sempervine 
to be identical since Hasenfratz (14) considered them the same and since subsequent workers (12) 
appear to accept this. 

Gelsemidine Hydrochloride was injected in aqueous solutions in doses ranging from 0.5 to 20 
mg. per Kg. without provoking emesis. Since this is several times the quantity that could be ex 
pected to exist in an emetic dose of the tincture, it is believed that this alkaloid is not responsible 
to any appreciable extent for the emetic action. 

Gelsemoidine Hydrochloride, in aqueous solution, was injected in doses ranging from 0.6 to 
1.2 mg. per Kg. with the results shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII.—-RESULTS OF INJECTIONS OF GELSEMOIDINE 


Dose Number of 
Mg./Kg Injections Emesis. No Emesis. 

0.6 3 l 2 
0.75 } l 2 
0.90 12 S 4 
0.93 12 5 7 
1.14 4 2 2 
1.20 8 l 


Thus it is seen that the amorphous alkaloid of Sayre and Watson is partially responsible 
for the emetic action of the drug since it has an emetic dose of about one mg. per Kg. The emetic 
action was not quite as prompt as for sempervirine since the emesis was produced in ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

Gelsemicine could not be used in these tests for emetic action since none of this alkaloid 
has thus far been isolated in this investigation. However, it has been reported (17) that gelsemicine 
does produce emesis in pigeons, but it is not yet possible to say what the emetic dose is 

Discussion of the Emetic Principles.—Very little experimental work has been published giv- 
ing the action of the various alkaloids, but it seems generally considered that gelsemine is not 
active as far as mammals are concerned, although Chon (15) has shown that 7 mg. gave a fall in 
blood pressure in one cat and Raymond-Hamet (4) states that it is active in guinea pigs. It does 
produce mydriasis locally. The literature indicates that this alkaloid is not responsible to a very 
great extent for the therapeutic action of the drug, and this study shows that in doses of 20 mg. 
per Kg. it is not responsible for the emetic action. 

Sempervirine is reported as active by Raymond-Hamet (3) and Hou (18). Since this al- 
kaloid does produce emesis in pigeons it appears that this method would serve to measure its ac- 
tivity. 

The action of gelsemidine has not been published except for frogs but it does not seem that 
it is responsible for the therapeutic action to any extent. It does not produce emesis in pigeons 
in doses of 20 mg. per Kg. 

The only physiological action that has been reported for the amorphous alkaloid, gelsemoi- 
dine, is its quieting effect on frogs. Gelsemium is used for its quieting action on the human. 
Gelsemoidine produces emesis in pigeons and thus its activity is measured by this method. Since 
the identity of this alkaloid is questionable, as previously stated, nothing definite can be said about 
it for it may contain some of another substance. 

Gelsemicine is the most toxic alkaloid in the drug and affects respiration (19). Since this 


produces emesis (17) in pigeons this method measures its activity 
The quantities of the two alkloids which were found in this investigation to produce emesis 
is larger than could be responsible for the emetic action of the drug, but gelsemicine also produces 
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emesis although the dose has not yet been published. There is also a possibility of a synergistic 
action of these alkaloids which do produce emesis. 

The pigeon emesis method does measure activity of those alkaloids which have been demon- 
strated to give physiological activity. With those alkaloids which do not give emesis the physio- 
logical activity has not been sufficiently substantiated. Thus it seems reasonable to assume that 
emesis in pigeons is a result of the action of those alkaloids which give the therapeutic action of 
the drug and that the method is suitable for assay. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the further data obtained in this investigation it has been shown that 
with gelsemium, pigeons do not become more sensitive to repeated injections than 
the limits of experimental error. 

The method has an accuracy of from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Four preparations (102, 106, 110 and 116) made from drug grown in Florida 
have emetic doses smaller than other preparations, indicating that such drug is 
more potent than that ordinarily found on the market. 

Frogs are not a suitable animal for the assay of Gelsemium. 

The 75 per cent M. L. D. for mice and the M. Em. D. for pigeons run somewhat 
parallel, indicating that pigeon emesis does measure activity of the drug. 

The alkaloids sempervirine and gelsemoidine have been shown to produce 
emesis in pigeons and gelsemine and gelsemidine have been shown not to produce 
emesis in doses of 20 mg. per Kg. It has also been pointed out that another worker 
has obtained emesis with gelsemicine. 

Pigeon emesis serves to measure the activity of Gelsemium more satisfactorily 
than any other method so far suggested. The method possesses the following de- 
sirable qualities: economy, simplicity, rapidity and a definite end-point. 
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METHOD FOR COLOR EVALUATION.* 
BY PAUL F. SHUEY! AND L. K. DARBAKER.? 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is well known that the sense of color evaluation varies between the individual 
persons and even in the same individual. It is therefore preferable to use mechanical 
means for exact expression of the color, rather than to depend on visual determina- 
tion. 

It is further known that photoelectric cells have a different response for light 
of different colors so that if other factors can be held constant, photoelectric cells 
can be used for the evaluation of colors. 

The null or zero deflection method is used in many electrical measurement cir- 
cuits for matching or comparing values of resistance, voltage, ef al., and for these 
purposes is quicker and more accurate than comparison of deflections. On account 
of the difficulties in securing matched cells and operating under exactly comparable 
conditions the null method has not been generally used for color matching. It 
would seem, however, that the null method would be preferable if the difficulties 
could be overcome. 

This paper covers the construction and method of use for a two-cell color 
evaluator, giving means used to compensate for differences in sources of illumina- 
tion, cell sensitivity and other factors. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


In order to balance any variations in illumination from the light source due to 
manufacturing inequalities, as aging and variable line voltage—et al., a single lamp 
is used to illuminate both the specimen to be evaluated and the standard used for 
comparison. The lamp is so placed that its position with regard to the two speci- 
mens and the two cells is symmetrical, thus minimizing effects of distance and 
angle of incidence and to some extent the refiection factor. A 100-watt lamp was 
chosen to give good illumination without too much heat. The photocells are pro- 
tected from excess heat and stray illumination by an asbestos screen. 

The Lowenberg Self Generating Dry Disk Electrocell, 75 x 38 mm. was chosen 
for the photocells after a comparison with several other makes. A housing was con- 
structed of bakelite, using a window made from a large microscope slide. The cells 
were found to have a forward resistance of approximately 400 ohms. 

A Triplett 0.5-0-.5 milliampere meter having a resistance of 33 ohms was 
selected to indicate the difference or balance in response between the specimen and 
the color standard. Since matched cells are difficult to secure, a circuit and tech- 
nique had to be developed to balance out cell inequality effects. Many variations of 
circuit were carefully considered and tested. 

In the circuit presented herewith, one cell is connected directly across the meter 
and the other cell with a 400 ohm potentiometer as a variable resistor in series is 
connected across the meter in opposite polarity. Thus if the terminal voltage 


* Presented before the Scientific Section, A. PH. A., Minneapolis meeting, 1938. 
' Ultraviolet Laboratory, Department of Health, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 School of Pharmacy, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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across the meter from each cell is exactly equal, no current flows through the meter 
but the current flows through both cells and resistor in series. Any change in illumi- 
nation on either cell will disturb the balance and the difference in current will flow 
through the meter. 


TECHNIQUE. 


On account of the voltage drop in this resistor which is necessary to balance 
the voltage and resistance differences of the two cells, a special technique is required 
to compensate for this factor since the factor changes with variations in the cur- 
rent. Two samples of the specimen to be tested identical in size and color are first 
placed one under one cell and the other under the other cell in exactly the same 
relative position and the potentiometer adjusted to zero reading on the meter. One 
of these then is removed and replaced with the standard color card. If only one 
specimen of sufficient area is available, it must be placed under one of the cells and 
a blank tray placed under the other, and the deflection noted, then the specimen and 
tray reversed, and the deflection in the opposite direction noted. The potentiome- 
ter is then adjusted to equalize the deflection. This must be repeated until exactly 
equal deflections are secured in the two directions. The standard color card is 
substituted for the empty tray in this latter method or the second tray of the two 
identical specimens in the first method and the card moved to a tint which gives 
zero deflection. 

A mask of non-reflecting material must be provided to cover the specimen or 
the standard color card, as the case may be. In each mask should be an opening 
to leave a definite portion free to receive illumination. The openings in the two 
masks should be of the same area and in the same relative position with respect to 
the lamp and the cells, both for adjustment and final balance. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
With suitable selection and sufficient care in manipulation, null method equip- 
ment may be used for color evaluation of drugs and other samples with favorable 


accuracy; without suitable equipment and careful operation, the error may be 
much greater than by visual comparison. 


CHOLESTEROL IN OINTMENTS.* 
BY PING-LU LI' AND RUDOLPH A. KUEVER.’ 
INTRODUCTION. 
Ointments have been extensively used as external applications for diseases of 
certain etiological origin. The effectiveness of such preparations depends upon the 
extent to which they diffuse and absorb, and also upon the potency of the major 


ingredient. In addition to the characteristic action of the major ingredient, the 
base employed also has a direct relationship to the above mentioned requirements. 


* Presented before the Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Minneapolis meeting, 1938. 

1 Abstracted from a thesis presented to the Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 

2 Professor, School of Pharmacy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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A base may either facilitate or retard the rate of diffusion and absorption. With 
this in view the present work was undertaken to investigate and formulate a new 
ointment base, and to determine the antiseptic potency of certain ointments made 
with it. 

Ammoniated Mercury Ointment has been official since the first edition of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia (1). It was Ointment of Ammoniated Submuriate 
of Mercury until 1842 when the title was changed to Ointment of Ammoniated 
Mercury. In the eleventh revision, it takes the name of Ammoniated Mercury 
Ointment. There have been several changes in the base used in the preparation 
of this ointment. 

From 1820 to 1890 lard alone or lard and wax in varying proportions were em- 
ployed. In 1905 a mixture of white petrolatum and hydrous wool fat became the 
base. In 1926 a small quantity of liquid petrolatum was added. At present the 
base is composed of wool fat, white wax and white petrolatum. 

To study ointment bases it was deemed desirable to devise a satisfactory 
method to determine melting points of ointment bases. A glass-capillary 10 cm. 
in length, | mm. internal diameter with an enlarged end 2 mm. in diameter and 3 
mm. in length, was found to give satisfactory results. Tubes of larger and longer 
dimensions were not so satisfactory. 

The enlarged end is filled to the shoulder, attached to a thermometer and 
suspended in a water-bath which is being stirred and heated at the rate of 5° C. 
per minute to within 5° C. of the suspected melting point when rise becomes 0.5° C. 
per minute. The temperature at which the base is observed to rise in the capillary, 
above the shoulder, is taken as the melting point. 


PROPOSED OINTMENT BASE 


White petrolatum 98 Gm 
Cholesterol 2 Gm. 


Melt the white petrolatum and heat it to 80° C.; add the cholesterol (2) and stir until it is 
dissolved and the mixture has congealed 

This base is capable of holding large quantities of aqueous solutions or suspensions in a 
rather permanent form. 


OINTMENT OF AMMONIATED MERCURY WITH PROPOSED BASE. 


Ammoniated mercury (wet) (3) 33 Gm. 
Proposed base 67 Gm. 


Dissolve 50 Gm. of mercuric chloride in 1000 ce. of hot distilled water, cool and filter. 
Slowly and with constant stirring, pour this solution into 28 cc. of stronger ammonia water pre- 
viously diluted with 1000 cc. of distilled water. Allow the precipitate to settle and decant the 
supernatant liquid as completely as possible. Add 2000 cc. of distilled water to the precipitate, 
stir well and again decant the supernatant liquid. Repeat this process until the decanted liquid 
no longer contains ammonia. Transfer the precipitate to a filter and allow it to drain. As soon 
as it has drained completely, transfer it to a suitable receptacle to prevent loss of moisture. 

Accurately weigh about 2 Gm. of the wet precipitate, on a watch glass, and dry it in an 
oven at 50° C. to constant weight. The difference between the weight of the wet and the dry pre- 
cipitate represents the amount of water originally present. Knowing this value, the percentage of 
water in the wet precipitate can be easily computed. 

To make 100 Gm. of Ammoniated Mercury Ointment with the proposed base, containing 
10% of ammoniated mercury, weigh out the required amount of the wet precipitate and gradually 
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add the required amount of the ointment base, triturating thoroughly, until a homogeneous oint- 
ment is obtained. By this method an impalpable ointment is readily prepared. 


Fig. 1.—Ointment: Ammoniated Mercury Fig. 2.—Ointment: Ammoniated Mercury 
Ointment, U. S. P. XI. Test Organism: Ointment—proposed base. Test Organism: 
Bacillus subtilis of 24 hour broth culture at Bacillus subtilis of 24-hour broth culture at 
37°. Method: Agar-Plate. Period of Incu- 37°C. Method: Agar-Plate. Period of 
bation: 48 hours. Width of Zone: 4 mm. Incubation: 48 hours. Width of Zone: 7 


Mercury Coefficient: 0.61. mm. Mercury Coefficient: 1.07. 
Fig. 3.—Ointment: Phenylmercuric Nitrate Fig. 4.—-Ointment: Phenylmercuric Nitrate 
Ointment, 1:1500-——-white petrolatum base. Ointment, 1:1500—proposed base. Test 


Test Organism: Staphylococcus aureus of 24 Organism: Staphylococcus aureus of 24 hour 
hour broth culture at 37° C. Method: Agar- broth culture at 37° C. Method: Agar-Cup. 
Cup. Period of Incubation: 48 hours. Width Period of Incubation: 48 hours. Width of 
of Zone: 9 mm. Mercury Coefficient: 1.38. Zone: 13.5 mm. Mercury Coefficient: 2.07. 


OINTMENT OF PHENYLMERCURIC NITRATE, 1: 1500, WITH PROPOSED BASE. 


Dissolve 1 Gm. of phenylmercuric nitrate in 750 cc. of water. Triturate this with an equal 
weight of proposed ointment base until a homogenous ointment is obtained. 
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Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, U. S. P., and ammointed mercury ointment made with 
the proposed base were tested for antiseptic potency. Ointment of phenylmercuric nitrate, 1: 1500, 
made by suspending the finely powdered salt in white petrolatum, and ointment of phenylmercuric 
nitrate, 1:500, with the proposed base were likewise tested bacteriologically. Both agar-plate and 
agar-cup methods with non-spore-forming Staphylococcus aureus and spore-forming Bacillus 
subtilis were employed. 
THE MERCURY COEFFICIENT. 


Reddish and Wales (4), in 1929, experimented with Ointment of Ammoniated Mercury 
U.S. P. X, and obtained a zone 5 mm. wide, using Staphylococcus as the test organism and plain 
agar as the culture medium. Bryan (5), in 1934, made the same ointment with lanolin as a base, 
and obtained an inhibited zone having a width of 8mm. He used this figure for computing the 
mercury coefficient of 40 different ointments. A change in the base gives a different width of in- 
hibited zone, indicating a change in antiseptic potency. Due to the fact that the base used in 
making the Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, U. S. P. XI, has been changed to 5 parts of wool fat, 
5 parts of white wax and 80 parts of white petrolatum, the width of the zone thus obtained, is used 
to find the mercury coefficient of the ointments mentioned above. To find the mercury coefficient 
of an ointment divide the width of the inhibited zone of the ointment to be tested by 6.5, the 
width of the inhibited zone of Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, U. S. P. XI. 


Width of Mercury 
Name. Test Organism. Method. Zone. Coefficient. 

Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

U.S. P. Al B. subtilis Agar-Cup +.0 mm. 0.61 
Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

PP. Al B. subtilis Agar-Plate 4.0 mm, 0.61 
Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

proposed base B. subtilis Agar-Cup 7.0 mm. 1.07 
Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

proposed base B. subtilis Agar-Plate 7.0 mm. 1.07 
Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

U.S. P. XI Staph. aureus Agar-Plate 6.5 mm. 1.00 
Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 

proposed base - Staph. aureus Agar-Plate 8.5 mm. 1.30 
Phenylmercuric Nitrate Oint- i 

ment, 1:1500—white petro- 

latum base B. subtilis Agar-Cup 8.0 mm. 1.23 
Phenylmercuric Nitrate Oint- 

ment, 1:1500—proposed base B. subtilis Agar-Cup 12.5 mm. 1.92 
Phenylmercuric Nitrate Oint- 

ment, 1:1500—white petro- 

latum base Staph. aureus Agar-Cup 9.0 mm. 1.38 
Phenylmercuric Nitrate Oint- 

ment, 1:1500—proposed base Staph. aureus Agar-Cup 13.5 mm, 2.07 


SUMMARY. 


The value of cholesterol, as an ointment base ingredient, to enable the base to 
hold large quantities of aqueous solutions or suspensions, has been established. 

Ammoniated Mercury Ointment made with the proposed base, has a higher 
antiseptic potency than that made by the U.S. P. method. 

Phenylmercuric nitrate ointment made with an aqueous solution of the salt, 
in the proposd base, possessed distinctly higher antiseptic potency. 

By means of the new base, ointments can be made containing large quantities 
of water—making an emulsion, the inner phase of which is aqueous while the outer 
one is oleaginous. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH EPHEDRA IN THE SOUTHWEST.* 


BY A. F. SIEVERS. 


There is wide interest in the effects of the war in the Far East on the present 
and future status of the drug mahuang obtained from several species of Ephedra, 
the domestic requirements of which have come mainly from China. Manufacturers 
of ephedrine and of preparations containing this alkaloid are naturally concerned 
about the future source of the crude drug. Other parts of the world, particularly 
India, are being drawn upon and perhaps more extensive use of a synthetic product 
already on the market may result. While these adjustments are going on, the 
possibility is naturally being suggested that Ephedra be grown in this country in 
order that we may be independent of foreign supplies, not only during the present 
emergency but indefinitely. The general public has become interested through 
frequent mention of the matter in newspapers and trade journals. This is evidenced 
by the many inquiries received in the Department of Agriculture from people in 
many walks of life who want to know how to grow this drug plant, how much profit 
there is in it, how the active product is extracted, how it is marketed, where to ob- 
tain seed or plants, etc. Many of those interested live in regions where the Ephedra 
species would not grow or thrive and others are entirely lacking in the necessary 
experience in special plant culture. It is the duty of a Government agency to in- 
form them frankly of the true situation and the reasons therefor. 

It is not intended in this paper to discourage interest in, and consideration of, 
the possibilities of domestic growing of Ephedra. However, as in the case of other 
special crops, some of the news items that have appeared in the public press are 
misleading. They point out that here is an opportunity for farmers and others to 
grow a valuable crop but fail to mention the difficulties likely to be encountered. 
The purpose at this time is to emphasize the desirability of research to determine 
fundamental facts concerning the culture of such plants, if information is lacking, 
before their commercial growing is undertaken. At least this will prevent some of 
the mistakes that will otherwise probably be made. Medicinal plant culture differs 
in at least one important respect from the growing of most of the staple crops with 


*Senior Biochemist, Division of Drug and Related Plants, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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which people are familiar. The value of medicinal plants depends entirely on cer- 
tain constituents present in most cases in very small amounts. What factors con- 
cerned in the culture of the plants affect these constituents and how much, are mat- 
ters that should first be determined. Seed and planting stock must be of known 
origin, and the effects of soil, climate and management practices on growth and 
quality must be known in order that the most suitable region for the purpose may 
be selected. It is obvious, that such fact-finding is properly the function of Govern- 
ment and State experiment stations and other scientific institutions, where special- 
ists in the agronomic and chemical fields are available and where authentic material 
can be secured from a variety of sources. The investigations being conducted in 
South Dakota by the Division of Pharmacy of the South Dakota State College, at 
Brookings, as reported by Christensen and Hiner, have attracted particular atten- 
tion because they seek to determine the possibilities of Ephedra on some of the 
marginal soils in the State. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture became in- 
terested in the possibilities of providing a domestic source of natural ephe- 
drine ten years ago at which time it was agreed that even if Ephedra culture proved 
to be possible in competition with foreign sources, it would be a relatively small 
enterprise with little opportunity for many people to engage in it. It seemed ad- 
visable, therefore, to undertake such studies without undue publicity since nothing 
could be gained by arousing general public interest until some facts had been ob- 
tained. Several divisions of the Bureau collaborated in the work. The Division 
of Plant Exploration and Introduction and the Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases secured seed of various species from different parts of the world 
and cultivated the plants at their field stations in regions then deemed best adapted 
to the purpose. The Division of Drug and Related Plants undertook the analysis 
of the material grown. The early results on the latter phase of the work is credited 
to the late O. F. Black who examined many samples by the Biuret test for prelimi- 
nary indications of alkaloid content and who, with his assistant, J. W. Kelly, pub- 
lished several short papers on the subject. This test was modified to adapt it for 
rapidly evaluating very small samples as a means of finding individual plants of 
exceptional merit among the several species grown. These early results were the 
basis of the gradual development of select planting stock which has been under ob- 
servation to the present time. 

It seemed logical at the beginning to assume that the Ephedras would, on the 
whole, be best adapted to the arid regions of the Southwest, and it was in this 
region that most of the introductions were kept under observation. Chico, Torrey 
Pines (near La Jolla), and Banning, California and several locations in Arizona were 
the principal points of observation during the first years. Most of the material ex- 
amined in the laboratory came from Torrey Pines where Black spent six weeks in 
the summer of 1931 testing many plants by the rapid method previously mentioned. 

The species that have thus far been introduced and studied include: £. sinica, 
E. gerardiana, E. likiangensis, E. helvetica, E. distachya, E. intermedia, E. altissima, 
E. alata and E. alenda. Determination of the species has in some cases been difficult, 
especially when no flower or fruit was available and some doubt still exists concern- 
ing some of the introductions under the last two names. Some of these, though of 
no immediate interest from the standpoint of their ephedrine content, may be of 
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value for breeding purposes if they possess good growth habits, productiveness and 
adaptability to new environments. 

In 1933 codperative relations between the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Research Corporation of New York were effected and coéperative studies were in 
progress at La Jolla, California, from that time until December 1937, when this 
coéperative work was discontinued. 

Recent years have been devoted largely to increasing the plantings of several 
of the more important species, particularly E. sinica and E. gerardiana, to secure 
information on yield of herb and related points that enter into consideration of 
the economic aspects of the crop. At the same time many individual plants were 
tested by the Biuret test, ephedrine determinations made whenever necessary, and 
much pertinent information developed regarding the several species. 

In the early summer of 1937 the writer visited the plantings and after a careful 
survey arranged for a definite program calling for the systematic collection of ma- 
terial for assay and for a number of definite field experiments with certain specific 
objectives. The systematic collection of samples for analysis under this program 
was begun in August 1937 and continued monthly for one year. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the Department became interested in the 
possible usefulness of Ephedra species in erosion control several years ago and at 
that time a considerable planting of various species in codperation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry was made at its nursery at Tucson, Arizona. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry provided the stock from material on hand at its several field stations, 
under a definite plan of concentrating all Ephedra plantings at that point, since 
Ephedra seemed to grow well under the conditions in that area. Late in Decem- 
ber 1937, most of the plants from the several lots were moved from Torrey Pines 
to Tucson. These included selections and hybrids of special interest on which ana- 
lytical data had been otbained, as well as many small seedlings not yet examined. 
Some time will be required for these plants to adjust themselves to the new location 
after which their examination will be continued. In the meantime, the already large 
plot of plantings at the Tucson nursery is being utilized in a definite program which 
involves studies on the following: (1) Changes in ephedrine content of eight species; 
(2) effect of irrigation and other management practices on ephedrine content and 
growth rate of four species; (3) rate of growth after cutting various distances from 
the ground; (4) yield of herb of the several species; (5) relative production of 
ephedrine per acre as determined by the percentage of alkaloid present and the 
quantity of herb produced by several of the most promising species, hybrids and 
selections; (6) observations on adaptation; and (7) studies on propagation methods 
and related problems. 

It is not the intention of this paper to present all the data that have been pro- 
cured to date. A paper on the most important results obtained at La Jolla will 
be published later. However, several hundred ephedrine determinations have been 
made and it may be well at this time to give the maximum and minimum ephedrine 
content in several series or groups because they are significant indicators of the 
wide range in the quality of individual plants of a species and of hybrids. Two 
selections of E. gerardiana made originally on their showing by the Biuret test were 
found to contain well over one per cent of the alkaloid. Two seedlings of E. sinica 
were likewise selected and progeny from these grown from suckers. In the case of 
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one of these, the minimum and maximum ephedrine content of monthly composite 
samples during the period August to December was 0.96 and 1.30 per cent, respec- 
tively, while in the other it was 0.99 and 1.31 per cent. Composite samples from the 
large plots of the species from which these originally were selected contained only 
0.571 and 0.672 per cent, respectively, during the same period. 

Two hybrids are of special interest. The seedlings grown from these have in 
both cases shown a wide variation in ephedrine content, the minimum and maximum 
being 0.24 and 1.28 per cent in the seedlings of the one and 0.07 and 1.25 per cent 
in those of the other. One species from Morocco, not yet definitely named though 
presumed to be E. alenda, is unique in that it contains pseudo-ephedrine almost ex- 
clusively, only very small amounts of ephedrine having at times been found in it. 
This is a fast growing species that would probably produce much more tonnage of 
erb than any of the others and may be useful for crossing with others less vigorous 
but with a high ephedrine content. 

The few results mentioned are examples of the kind of information that may 
reasonably be expected from an investigation of this sort. Data on ephedrine con- 
tent under various conditions are most important, but probably no more so than 
information concerning the cultural requirements, yields, cost of production, etc., 
of these plants, all of which are factors that in the end will determine whether or 
not Ephedra will be grown in this country. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE 
USE OF SURFACE ANTISEPTICS.* 
BY LEO T. SAMUELS. ! 


INTRODUCTION. 


The evaluation of an antiseptic designed for surface application involves many 
factors which have been only imperfectly correlated. 

The phenol coefficient alone has long been recognized as an imperfect gage to 
the value of such a preparation. The presence of body fluids greatly affects bac- 
tericidal potency. A correction for this has been introduced by adding such sub- 
stances as blood serum to the dilution medium in the phenol coefficient test. In 
recent years the importance of the toxicity of the material to body cells in com- 
parison with its toxicity to bacteria has been recognized. But the relative values 
of common antiseptics obtained by methods designed to measure such a relation do 
not, in many instances, coincide with clinical experience. 

Irritant action is an important variable among the common surface antiseptics. 
This factor does not bear a simple relation to the toxicity toward body tissues; 
many substances are highly toxic which are not among the most irritant. It has 
been thought that the inflammatory process generated by a substance such as iodine 
may be a valuable factor in promoting healing and in certain chronic lesions this 
seems to be true. Since healing is desired in many uses of surface antiseptics the 
réles of inflammatory reactions and other factors in this process need study. 


* From the of Ltd., ond the Department of Pharmacology, ni- 


versity of Southern California. 
! Professor, University of Minnesota, Medical School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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2 Duration of antiseptic potency is also a factor of practical importance which 

- has usually been neglected in antiseptic studies. The prevention of reinfection is 

> often as important as the primary disinfection. 

r The following series of experiments were carried out in an attempt to correlate 
some of these factors in relation to the healing rate, and to measure others not di- 

l rectly involved in this process. 

: Methods.—All of the antiseptics studied were used in the forms ordinarily applied in clini- 


cal practice, or in dilutions of such solutions. Comparisons have been made on this basis since 
l it is the relative value of available preparations which is of practical significance. Where the 
. active ingredient can be considered separately, this information has also been included. The 
following antiseptics have been studied in one or more connections: 


Iodine, Tincture, U. S. P. 
5 Iodine, Compound Solution, U. S. P. 
Phenol, aqueous solution 
, Metaphen, 1:500 aqueous 
Merthiolate, 1:1000 aqueous 
Igol, glycerine solution 
Igol, 50% alcohol solution. 
' Those solutions studied in all connections were Tr. Iodine, U. S. P.; phenol; metaphen; 


and Igol, glycerine solution. 

Igol solutions are prepared by heating phenol, iodine, tannic acid and glycerine together at 
a temperature of 130° C. in a closed retort. The resulting material is a clear dark brown solution 
apparently containing some unstable iodine compound in equilibrium with free iodine. The 
alcoholic solution is made by dissolving the concentrated preparation in 50% alcohol. The 
glycerine solution on the market is originally prepared with an excess of glycerine present. 
The supplies of both forms were taken from stocks made available for clinical research by the 
manufacturing company. 

The tincture and the compound solution of iodine were prepared according to the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia. The phenol used was recrystallized and the solutions freshly prepared according 
to the methods of the U. S. Food and Drugs Administration for use in phenol coefficient studies. 
Metaphen and merthiolate solutions were purchased from wholesale druggists. Both were from 


recently received shipments. 
The following determinations were made: 


1 Toxicity to bacteria 

2 Toxicity to tissue cells 

3. Irritant action 

4 Maintenance of bactericidal action after application 
5 Healing rate. 


Toxicity to Bacteria.—The procedure used was that recommended by the U. S. Food and 
Drugs Administration (1) for the determination of the phenol coefficient. The results have been 
expressed in somewhat different form however to make them comparable with the tissue toxicity 
method. A number of experiments was carried out with each antiseptic. The maximum dilutions 
destroying the bacteria in 5, 10 and 15 minutes were determined. The mean of these three values 
was then taken as a measure of the toxicity of the antiseptic for bacteria. 

Both E. typhi and S. aureus isolated from human material were used in the studies but 
only the values on E. typhi were compared with the tissue values described in the following section. 

Toxicity to Tissue Cells —None of the methods for testing tissue cell toxicity utilize cells 
which are the exact equivalent of those acted upon in therapeutic use. Tissue cultures of mam- 
malian cells are either of embryonic type or too difficult to grow to be used for routine testing. In 


1 The organisms were obtained from the Department of Bacteriology of the University of 
Southern California. 
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the published methods they are also exposed to the antiseptic in a different manner from the bac 
teria. In this study a modification of the frog pharyngeal epithelium method of Biidertscher (2) 
was adopted. While the tissue is not mammalian, it is adult epithelial tissue; and cessation of a 
normal function, the movement of the cilia, can be used as a gage of the toxic action of an anti 
septic. Since the ciliated cells form a surface layer, they will all be immediately reached by solu- 
tions of the drug in which the piece of tissue is suspended. This enables one to use the same type 
of solution for bacteria and tissues, and to use similar short periods of exposure. 


The mucous membrane of the pharynx and esophagus of a five-inch bullfrog was removed 
and stretched into a rectangular strip. The area of active ciliary motion was then determined by 
sprinkling charcoal over the surface. The active area was split into strips 3 mm. by 15 mm. Each 
strip was then threaded with white cotton thread at one end and suspended in frog Ringer’s 
solution. A sufficient number of strips were thus obtained to enable those from one frog to be 
distributed through a full series of dilutions. The antiseptics were then diluted with frog Ringer’s 
solution to give 100 cc. of the same dilutions as used in the preliminary phenol coefficient tests. 
The large volumes precluded the possibility of metabolic products of tissue strips affecting the 
result. Into each dilution a number of tissue strips from different animals were dropped, and the 
activity of the cilia determined 5, 10 and 15 minutes after immersion. The ability of the cilia to 
move particles of charcoal was determined after the layer of mucus which accumulated had been 
wiped away by passing the round shaft of a dissecting needle over the surface of the tissue. 


For each time period the percentages of non-motile strips were plotted against the dilutions 
of an antiseptic and the dilution inhibiting ciliary motion in 50% calculated from the graph. The 
mean of the values for 5, 10 and 15 minutes for each antiseptic was compared with the similar 
mean for toxicity to bacteria. This ratio, called an ‘“‘Antiseptic Coefficient,” increased in magni- 
tude with a relative increase in greater toxicity to bacteria as compared to tissue cells. By com- 
paring the “Antiseptic Toxicity Coefficient”’ of each antiseptic with that determined simultane- 
ously for phenol a more duplicable value could be obtained which was called the ‘‘phenol coefficient 
of relative toxicity.” 

Irritant Action.—The irritant action of the various antiseptics was determined by estima- 
tion of the histological changes produced in two tissues: the uterus and the skin of the rabbit. 
In both cases parallel determinations with more than one antiseptic were made on the same 
animal. 

For determination of the irritant action on the uterus, virgin female rabbits six months 
old were anesthetized and the uterus exposed under aseptic conditions. The two horns of the 
uterus were each divided into two equal segments, the uterine wall being severed but the large 
blood vessels being left intact. After this 0.2 cc. of the commonly used dilution of an antiseptic 
was introduced into the lumen of a uterine segment by means of a blunt hypodermic needle and a 
tight suture placed about both ends. This amount of antiseptic was not sufficient to cause ab- 
normal distention of the segments. Three different antiseptics were introduced into three of the 
four segments in each animal; the fourth was treated with saline as a control. The uterus was 
then returned to the normal position and the abdomen closed. After intervals of two, three, four, 
five and six days the treated sections were removed, fixed in 4% formaldehyde and sections ex- 
amined from the mid-region of each segment. The sections were then ranked on the basis of 
leucocytic infiltration and necrosis. 


Skin irritation was determined in much the same manner. Large areas of skin were shaved 
on both sides of a rabbit. The animal was then left alone for a period of two days to let irritation 
due to shaving subside. Two equal areas were then marked off with india ink on each side of the 
animal, and to each of three of the four areas an antiseptic was applied daily for six days by means 
of a cotton swab. On the eighth day pieces of skin were snipped from the center of each area, the 
untreated fourth area serving as a control. The pieces of skin were fixed in Bouin’s solution, and 
paraffin sections prepared for histological examination. The basis of evaluation was the same as 
for the uterus. 


Length of Antiseptic Action on Skin Surface-—Rabbits were used for this study. The back 
of a large rabbit was shaved 24 hours before the experiment was to begin. On the day of the ex- 
periment the shaved area was scrubbed with alcohol and ether and rubbed dry with a sterile towel. 
Using sterile india ink and a special instrument a row of 6 to 8 squares of 1 sq. cm. area was laid 
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out on each side of the backbone, each square being about 2 cm. from its neighbors. The whole 
region was then covered with a sterile towel. 

One hour later, a strip 3 cm. wide was painted with antiseptic over each row of squares in- 
ciuding all except the most anterior square. Each square was then covered with a specially designed 
sterile gauze cap. The time of painting on the antiseptic was taken as the starting time of the ex- 
periment, and at definite intervals thereafter as shown in Tables III, IV and V one of the squares 
would be inoculated by rubbing a standard loopful of a pure culture of the organism to be studied 
over the surface. Five minutes later the block of skin was removed with sterile instruments, the 
tissue being excised to the subcutaneous areolar layer. It was then dropped into 10 cc. of sterile 
broth containing glass beads and vigorously shaken for three minutes. From the resulting sus- 
pension 1 cc. was pipetted into a petri dish and bacterial counts made in the usual manner. The 
balance of the solution together with the tissue fragment was dumped into a flask containing 100 
ce. of sterile broth and incubated to determine absolute sterility. 

By a series of such experiments one could determine the average length of time after ap- 
plication that a given antiseptic would destroy specific organisms. 

Healing Rate.—The important composite result of the effects of an antiseptic on the tissues 
is the rate at which healing occurs in its presence. The animals from which the squares of skin had 
been removed in the previous experiments furnished excellent subjects for such a study. The 
areas were painted with antiseptic every other day until complete healing had occurred. Three 
antiseptics were used on each animal, three to four squares being treated with each antiseptic 
and the remainder serving as controls. 

The healing time was taken to be the interval required for epithelium to completely cover 
the wound. 

RESULTS. 


Toxicity to Bacterta.—The values for the average of the minimum lethal concentrations of 
antiseptic after 5, 10 and 15 minutes exposure using E. typhi are given in the first two columns of 
Table I. 


TABLE I.—-RELATIVE BACTERICIDAL AND TISSUE TOXICITY OF ANTISEPTICS. 


IV. 
I. Il. III. Toxicity‘ V. 
E. Typhi! E. Typhi? Cilia*® Coefficient. Phenol 
Commercial Pure Commercial Column 1 Coefficient® 
Product. Substance. Product. es Relative 
Antiseptic Gm. Gm./Cc. Gm./Cce. Column 3 Toxicity. 
Phenol 0.0116 0.0116 0.0073 0.6 1.0 
Merthiolate (1: 1000) 0.31 0.00031 
Metaphen (1: 500) 0.10 0.00021 0.053 0.5 0.8 
Iodine, U.S. P. Tr. 0.0011 0.00008 0.0028 2.4 3.8 
Iodine, U. S. P., compound sol. 0.0013 0.000065 
Igol, glycerine sol 0.016 ; 0.015 0.9 1.5 
1.9 3.0 


Igol, alcoholic sol. 0.0019 0.0036 

‘In vitro average concentration of commercial products fatal to E. typhi, as calculated 
from 5-, 10- and 15-minute tests. 

2 In vitro average concentration of pure substances fatal to E. typhi, as calculated from 
5-, 10- and 15-minute tests. 

3 In vitro average concentration of commercial products inhibiting cilia of 50 per cent of 
strips of frog pharyngeal mucous membrane as calculated from 5-, 10- and 15-minute tests. 

* Coefficient of Relative Toxicity of the commercial products expressed as the ratio of 
Column 1 to Column 3 of the table. 

5 Phenol Coefficient of Relative Toxicity of the commercial products. (See text for ex- 
planation.) 


Since the measurements of bactericidal power were made on the solutions as marketed, 
the values were low and not sharply defined for those substances which are used only in very dilute 
form, such as metaphen and merthiolate. 

From the standpoint of the amount of dilution which can occur with the commercial prod- 
ucts and still maintain bactericidal potency the first column of Table I is more important. This 
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gives the lethal values in terms of the concentration of commercial product. From the standpoint 
of the absolute activity the second column is significant since the values are here expressed in terms 
of the active constituent. Since in the case of Igol the activity is dependent on the free iodine 
present, which in turn is in equilibrium with an unstable iodine compound of unknown constitu- 
tion no value can be given for this antiseptic in the second column. 

The third column shows the average dilutions fatal to 50% of the segments of frog epithelium 
under comparable circumstances. 

Coefficients of Relative Toxicity —The fourth column gives the ratio of tissue toxicity to bac- 
terial toxicity based on Column 3. This ratio would of course be the same if based on the active 
constituents. The phenol coefficients of relative toxicity are given in Column 5. It will be noticed 
that the organic mercurials show the highest toxicity to frog epithelial cells as compared to bac- 
tericidal action. If the toxic dilutions were expressed in terms of the crystalline agent, as is usual 
in the case of the bactericidal phenol coefficients mentioned in the advertising of these products, 
the concentrations would be extremely small: for metaphen 1:9500. Phenol stands intermediate 
between the mercurials and the iodine antiseptics, of which U. S. P. tincture of iodine is superior 
to the others. In so far as similar products have been compared, the relative order is the same as 
that found by Salle and Lazarus (3) in their experiments comparing the action of antiseptics on 
chick heart cultures with that on bacteria. The absolute values naturally differ from theirs, due 
to differences in technique. 

Maintenance of Bactericidal Action After Application to the Skin.—In the experiments three 
bacterial species were used: a strain of Staphylococcus aureus isolated from a human abcess, a 
hemolytic streptococcus also from a human source and a culture of B. subtilis so treated that most 
of the organisms were in the spore stage. It was felt that this would cover those organisms which 
would show the widest variations in susceptibility, and that all of the important pathogens would 
fall within this range, most of them resembling the staphylococci and streptococci. 

In Table II the results are given for Staphylococcus aureus. While the organic mercurials 
resembled each other in the in vitro tests they showed a wide variation in their ability to maintain 


TABLE IT.—MAINTENANCE OF BACTERICIDAL POTENCY ON SKIN.! 


S. aureus. 


Metaphen. Merthiolate. Tr. lodine. Igol, Glycerol sol. Igol, Alc. Sol 
Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. 
<10 >10 <10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 
Col. Col Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col Col. Col. Col. 


Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded 


0 
1 Min 0 O 8 
0 O 5 
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30 5 1 0003 4 3 =O § 1 4 0 
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120 “ + 8 © 8 1 0 4323 0 8 5 1 0 l 
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210 “ 1 1 1 w 2 03 8 1 1 2 
1 0 1 2 1 1 3 1 0 1 
300 “ oO 1 1 
435 @ F 


' Sections classed as faded showed no obvious yellow color on gross inspection, 


Column I. No bacterial growth on plating. 
Column II. Less than 10 colonies on plating. 
Columns III and IV. More than 10 colonies on plating. 
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their antiseptic activity after application to the skin. Both metaphen and merthiolate would de- 
stroy the organisms when the latter were present at the time of painting with the antiseptic but 
the merthiolate rapidly lost its bactericidal power after application. Numbers of bacteria would 
survive if applied to the skin as early as one minute after the antiseptic and all survived if the 
merthiolate had been on the skin for ten minutes. On the other hand the aqueous solution of 
metaphen was still active on these organisms three and one half hours after its application. 

The iodine antiseptics depended for their activity on the presence of free iodine. When- 
ever the iodine color had disappeared the bactericidal action was gone; as long as it remained some 
bactericidal action was present. The U.S. P. tincture showed the best maintenance of bactericidal 
action. High bactericidal potency remained four and one half hours after application, and in one 
area tested seven and one half hours after painting with iodine most of the applied bacteria were 
destroyed. The two preparations of Igol were somewhat less potent, the 50% alcohol solution 
maintaining good activity for four and one half hours and high activity for three hours. The 
Igol prepared in glycerine solution faded much more rapidly than either of the other two iodine 
preparations. In one case the iodine color faded within thirty minutes. A majority of the areas 
retained the brown color of the iodine for as long as three hours, and where this occurred main- 
tained their bactericidal potency likewise. Beyond three hours the bactericidal potency seemed 
lost, even though a brown iodine color remained. 

In Table III the results with Streptococcus pyogenes are summarized. The most marked 
change is that seen with aqueous metaphen. Whereas it was effective against S. aureus over a 
long period it very rapidly lost its potency toward Strep. pyogenes. This was a very surprising 
result, as the mercurials seem to be particularly toxic to streptococci in vitro. Whereas a marked 
difference existed between metaphen and tincture of merthiolate in the previous comparison, 
neither of them was able to destroy the strain of Strep. pyogenes which we used for any long 
period after contact with the skin. 


TABLE ITI.—MAINTENANCE OF BACTERICIDAL POTENCY ON SKIN.! 
Strep. pyogenes. 


Metaphen. Merthiolate. Tr. Iodine. Igol, Glycerol Sol. Igol, Alc. Sol. 
Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. 
<10 >10 <10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 
Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. 
Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded. 
15 Min. i 68 @ 2 ©} So © © ia 
60 0 0 3 00 2 4 1 @ 
90 “ 2 82 2 2 2 ¢ @ @ 
120 0 0 83 0 0 2 5 0 0 Ss ©. @> 2 @0c8i@ 


1 Sections classed as faded showed no obvious yellow color on gross inspection. 


Column I. No bacterial growth on plating. 
Column II. Less than 10 colonies on plating. 
Columns III and IV. More than 10 colonies on plating. 


With the iodine antiseptics the picture was very similar to the previous finding. Both 
tincture of iodine and the alcoholic solution of Igol maintained bactericidal potency for 5 hours 
except in the few instances where fading occurred. The glycerine preparation of Igol maintained 
its potency for 4 hours in those cases where the free iodine did not disappear. Fading, however, 
frequently occurred after short intervals. 
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The last organism to be compared in this respect was Bacillus subtilis. Table IV presents 
the experimental results. While the iodine antiseptics were superior to the mercurials in the other 
tests, it seems that they too soon lost their ability to destroy these strongly resistant forms. When 
applied to the spores which had been previously spread upon the skin, the antiseptics were effec- 
tive, but although plenty of free iodine still remained on the skin fifteen minutes after painting, 
the spores applied at this time were not destroyed by five minutes exposure. 


TABLE IV.—MAINTENANCE OF BACTERICIDAL POTENCY ON SKIN. ! 


B. Subtilis 
Metaphen Merthiolate. Tr. lodine. Igol, Glycerol Sol. Igol, Alc. Sol. 

Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos. Neg. Pos. Pos. Pos 

<10 >10 <10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 <10 >10 >10 

Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col. Col Col. Col. Col 

Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded. Not Faded. Faded. 
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! Sections classed as faded showed no obvious yellow color on gross inspection 


Column I. No bacterial growth on plating. 
Column II. Less than 10 colonies on plating. 
Columns III and IV. More than 10 colonies on plating. 


Summarizing, metaphen on the skin proved very long acting against S. aureus but only im- 
mediately effective against Strep. pyogenes and the spores of B. subtilis. Merthiolate had only 
an immediate action against any of the organisms. All of the iodine antiseptics lost activity if the 
brown color faded. U.S. P. Tr. Iodine maintained its action for long periods against the non- 
sporulating organisms but was only immediately effective against B. subtilis in spore culture. A\l- 
coholic Igol was only slightly less effective than U. S. P. tincture, while the glycerine solution 
was similar in its relative action but less long acting and more apt to fade 

Irritation —Table V gives the rankings of the various antiseptics based on histological evi 
dence of irritation. While the organic mercurials were inferior to the iodine antiseptics in the tn 
vitro tissue toxicity studies, they produced little irritation. Igol in glycerine was somewhat more 
irritant than the mercurials but much less so than either tincture of iodine or Lugol’s solution, 
both of which caused severe necrosis in the uterus. The ranking was the same both on the skin and 
uterus, although the greater sensitiveness of the latter tissue made the differences wider. 


TABLE V.—INFLAMMATORY REACTION TO ANTISEPTICS. 


None. Slight Moderate Severe. 
Skin. 

Metaphen 5 1 

Merthiolate 4 1 
Tr. Iodine are 2 3 
Igol, glyc. sol. 3 2 2 

Control 12 2 l 
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Uterus. 
Tr. lodine 2 14 
Igol, glyc. sol. 3 5 4 3 
Control 12 4 9 


Healing Rates—The average length of time required for the complete healing of standard 
| sq. em. cutaneous wounds is shown in Table VI. First inspection showed that the differences 
were small, but when treated statistically they were found to be significant. The various anti- 
septics fell into two distinct classifications: those which had practically the same healing time as 
the untreated controls (14.8 days), and those which showed a definite beneficial influence, the heal- 
ing time being from 12.8-13.6 days. In the first group were tincture of iodine and alcoholic solu- 
tion of Igol. In the second group were merthiolate, metaphen and the glycerine solution of Igol. 
These appeared to be beneficial when applied every other day to healing wounds. 


TABLE VI.—Time REQUIRED FOR COMPLETE HEALING OF CUTANEOUS WOUNDS OF STANDARD 
S1zE WHEN PAINTED ON ALTERNATE Days WITH ANTISEPTIC. 


Phenol Significance of Differences from 
Coefficients Controls. 

of Time Required Diff. of Diff. 

Relative No. of for Healing Means, P. E.! ee 

Antiseptic. Toxicity Wounds. in Days. Days. Diff. P. E. Diff. 
Tr. Iodine 3.8 50 14.7 = 0.47 0.1 0.57 0.18 
Metaphen 0.8 52 13.6 + 0.19 1.2 0.37 3.24 
Igol, alcohol 3.0 70 15.1 = 0.23 0.3 0.40 0.75 
Igol, glycerine 1.5 86 13.0 = 0.20 1.8 0.39 4.61 
Tr. Metaphen cee 31 14.6 + 0.24 0.2 0.41 0.49 

Controls 29 14.8 + 0.32 nine 

Merthiolate cme 23 13.0 = 0.21 1.8 0.38 4.74 


' Probable error of the difference of the means 


The healing rates do not seem to have a high direct correlation with the “‘Antiseptic Coef 
ficients’ determined in vitro. Since the findings of Salle and Lazarus (3) on tissue cultures of mam- 
malian cells parallel our im vitro findings, the discrepency cannot be due to a particular sensitivity 
of the frog epithelium; the organic mercurials seem to be generally toxic to tissue cells in greater 
dilution than the iodine antiseptics. The explanation may lie in the different ways by which the 
two types of compounds cause the death of the cell. The organic mercurials cause the death of 
the cells by precipitation or by combination with cellular elements in such a way as to stop living 
processes but they do not actively bring about disintegration in the cell walls. This is shown by 
the negligible amount of irritant or necrotic reaction which they produce, even when present in 
much higher concentrations than are required for cessation of ciliary motion. Iodine acts by a 
different means. It is primarily dependent for its tissue action on the oxidative power of its mole- 
cule. Thus it is not toxic in such high dilutions as the mercurials but when present in excess as 
in the irritation experiments with the tincture and Lugol’s solution it causes severe inflammatory 
reactions and disintegration of tissue. To evaluate the influence of an antiseptic on healing proc- 
esses we must not only take into consideration the relative dilutions at which bacteria and tissue 
cells are effected but the manner by which they are affected in the presence of the excess of the ma- 
terial which is ordinarily used. 

This is well illustrated in the case of the glycerine solution of Igol. It, like the other iodine 
products was non-toxic to tissue cells in greater concentrations relative to bactericidal action than 
the organic mercurials. There was sufficient iodine to be slightly irritant when present as the 
concentrated solution, but since most of the iodine was in the form of an unstable compound in 
equilibrium with a low amount of free iodine, caustic action characteristic of the other iodine prepa- 
rations was prevented. Thus being slightly more irritant in concentrated form but considerably 
less toxic to tissue cells when diluted than the organic mercurials, the advantage in one direction 
offset the disadvantage in the other, and this antiseptic showed a beneficial influence on the rate 
of healing equal to that of metaphen and merthiolate. 
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The correspondence between the length of time the antiseptics will maintain a sterile field 
and the “Antiseptic Coefficient” may or may not be fortuitous. The shorter action of the organic 
mercurials may be due to more rapid combination with tissue cells constituents. On the other 
hand this does not explain the long maintained action of metaphen against staphylococci. It may 
be that some substance formed when metaphen comes in contact with skin constituents remains 
toxic to staphylococci but non-toxic to streptococci. Certainly there seems to be something much 
more selective in the action of the organic mercurial antiseptics than with the iodine products. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It seems that no one antiseptic is outstanding in all respects. Where main- 
tenance of a sterile area after one application of an antiseptic is the most important 
factor, as in preoperative preparation of surgical fields, tincture of iodine is still the 
best of the group studied here. Where irritation is to be avoided, and either im- 
mediate sterilization is all that is desired, or a moist pack or repeated application 
can be used, the organic mercurials seem preferable. As a general antiseptic which 
will preserve a sterile field for some time, which produces some irritation but does 
not delay healing, the glycerine solution of Igol appears most valuable. It seems, 
however, that it will still be necessary for a physician to use intelligence and not as- 
sume that any one product known as an antiseptic is all he need prescribe in every 
case. 
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RED CROSS. 


“We grow, as we share.”” By this is meant not only as ‘“‘we share’’ through our 
actual help to unfortunate neighbors, but also as ‘“‘we share’’ through giving our 
memberships to keep the Red Cross prepared and fully armed to give this help. 
We must recognize the necessity for maintaining the Red Cross in strong financial 
position to meet any great disaster relief calls. We do not know now and cannot 
forsee what tremendous tasks may await us in this forthcoming year. We do know 
that the world has not faced such an unsettled future in two decades. 


The Fiftieth International Congress for the Unity of Science will be held at Harvard Uni- 
versity, September 5th to 10th, 1939. The theme of the congress is ‘““The Logic of Science;”’ 
attention will be given to general problems connected with the unification of science, and there 
will be a number of special sessions and symposia. The congress is sponsored by the International 
Committee of the Congresses for the Unity of Science, by the International Institute for the Unity 
of Science, and in America, by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Philosophy of Science Association, the Association for Symbolic Logic and the American Philo- 
sophical Association. A series of twenty monographs, entitled ‘Foundations of the Unity of 
Science” is now being issued by the University of Chicago Press. 
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INCREASE OF BACTERICIDAL ACTION OF GERMICIDES BY 
VARIATION OF q.* 


BY PAUL GOEDRICH.! 


Whereas the bactericidal properties of acids and alkalies have been very well 
studied, very little is known about the combined action of acids and germicides. 

It was our object to study the influence of organic and inorganic acids on the 
bactericidal effect of germicides from various angles to determine: First, if all 
types of commonly used germicides are influenced by a lowering of py; second, 
if this influence is in a direct proportion to the lowering of py; t.'r’, if the py alone 
is the deciding factor in this respect; fourth, how far the germiciuai effect of acid is 
in itself responsible for a change in bactericidal efficiency; fifth, whether the 
increased action of low py solutions of germicides is restricted to one specific type 
of organism or applies to all of the most commonly found pathogenic organisms. 

In order to investigate the degree of change in the bactericidal effect of germi- 
cides on various types of organisms by lowering the py of these solutions—as well 
as the action of the acids alone, the F. D. A. phenol coefficient technique was used 
at a temperature of 20 degrees Celsius. 


For the determination of the pu a glass electrode was used. 

It was found that germicides of all commonly used types respond with an increased 
germicidal potency, when the pu is lowered; this increase is much more marked in the lower pu 
range, than in the higher ones. This is explained by the fact that it takes only a minute amount 
of acid to lower the fa near the neutral point. For instance to reduce the pa from 7 to 4.5 one 
needs to add only 1 cc. of a normal HCl solution to 30,000 parts of water pa 7. 

As there is ample evidence of the bactericidal action of acids we found it necessary to in- 
vestigate whether or not the action of the acids themselves might not have been responsible for 
the found increase in germicidal effect of low pu solutions of germicides. Solutions of organic 
and inorganic acids were tested bacteriologically at the same fx as the germicides, acidified with 
the identical acid, and it was found that the germicidal effect of the acids themselves was always 
considerably lower than the action of the germicide, and on the other hand the combined action 
of the germicides plus the acids was found to be higher, far in excess of all proportions to the action 
of either one of the two components. 

In regard to these findings it was interesting to investigate if the acid salts would not have 
a similar effect on the action of germicides. It was found that this is actually the case and a con- 
siderable increase in germicidal power resulted by the addition of acid salts to germicidal solutions. 

This suggested experiments with acidified germicides plus the addition of neutral salts. It 
was found that the addition of neutral salts increases the efficiency of the tested germicides to a 
higher degree than acids alone. 

A comparison of germ-killing effects of a given germicidal solution at a constant concentra- 
tion and at a constant pu revealed that sometimes less ionized acids or acid salts might possess 
better activating properties than higher ionized ones. 

These findings point to the conclusion that it is not the pa value alone which decides the 
effect of a given germicide, but that also a quantitative factor is involved, depending upon 
the particular acid or acid salt used. The influence of low px germicides is especially remark- 
able on spore-bearing organisms. This demonstrates itself clearly in the case of B. subtilis 
spores, which after being exposed for two hours to the influence of a regular 5% phenol solution 
showed no killing action, whereas an acidified solution of same phenol content produced a killing 
effect after ten minutes. 

These tests were also made with different types of organisms, for instance: Cocci, B. Coli, 
B. Typhous, spore-bearing organisms and fungi. It was found that they all responded in the 
same way, 


* Presented before the Scientific Section, A. Pa. A., Minneapolis meeting, 1938. 
1 From the Research Laboratories of Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Fig. 1.—Mercuric chloride (solution 1:1111). This chart demonstrates the change in 
germicidal effect of a mercuric chloride solution of constant concentration at a range of pu from 
5-0.5. The test organism was B. coli. For the px adjustment HCl was used. 

The increase starts at pu of 4, it is very little marked at pg of 3, is considerably higher at 
pu of 2 and then ascends on a nearly vertical line up to a dilution of 1:150 at pu of 0.5. 

The pu 5 solution was a non-acidified solution. As can be seen the mercuric chloride was 
germicidal under these conditions in a dilution 1:11.5 at pu of 5,and 1:50 ata poofl. A further 
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decrease of half of one pu brought the killing dilution up to 1:150. The subcultures were nega- 
tive. 

The used HCI solution at px of 0.5 showed an effect only up to a dilution of 1:3.5—that is 
essentially lower than the used mercuric chloride solution at a px of 5. So the germicidal effect 
of the acid was negligible. 

Fig. 2.—Cresol (colloidal). For these tests a colloidal solution of 3.6% cresol was used. 
Oxalic acid was used for the adjustment of the pa. The test organism was Staph. aureus. The 
concentration of the germicide was kept constant at the whole range of pu from 1-7. We see 
here no influence of the lower pu from 7-4. At this point a slight rise in germicidal power is notice- 
able which becomes more pronounced between pu 4 and 3—and is at its height between pr 2 and 
1 with an increase in efficiency of more than 5 times compared with the effect of the same solution 
at a pu of 7 or 4. 

The used oxalic acid showed a germicidal effect only in a dilution of 1:2 parts of water at 
a pu of 1. 

Fig. 3.—Potassium permanganate (Solution 1:1200). For these experiments acetic acid 
was used to adjust the solutions to the various ranges of pa from 2-7. 

The test organism was the Eberthella Typhi. In this case we see the rise in germicidal 
effect already starting at a pu of 6 which could be explained by the fact, that an acid content facili- 
tates the liberation of oxygen from the permanganate and furthermore by the fact that acetic acid 
has in itself a comparatively high effect on B. Typhosus. 

However this latter effect would reach its limits at a dilution of 1:15 at a px of 2, whereas 
the combined effect of this concentration of acid with the permanganate showed a killing action in 
a dilution of 1:50 at a px of 2. 

Fig. 4.—Iodine (Solution 1:222). Hydrochloric acid was used to effect reduction in pu, 
and Staphilococcus aureus was test organism. The range of pu investigated was from px of 0.5-4. 

We see here again the influence of the fx starting with 3 but with a sharp turn upward 
with the germicidal effect raised about 50% at a pa of 2 and nearly doubled at a pa of 1, and 
further raised to an active dilution of 1:140 when the pu was lowered to 0.5. An interesting fea- 
ture of this example is that at the point where the activating effect of the acid on the disinfectant 
is shown at its highest, the acid alone did not 


display any germicidal influence at all. Gurt § 

Fig. 5.—On this chart the action of acidified 
solutions of phenol and lugol iodine solutions on BYPECT OF ACIQIPLED OERMT UPON 
B. subtilis spores is shown. SPORES PCR OAM TS Hy S 
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We see that a 5% lugol showed no spore killing 
effect on B. subtilis within 30 minutes, whereas 
the acidified solution showed a sporicide effect } , + 
already between 5and 10 minutes. To eliminate 
bacteriostatic action subcultures were made, | + 
which did not show any bacterial growth. The 
control with a HCI solution of the same strength 
as used for the acidification showed positive] ,, 
growth also after 30 minutes exposure. 
The bacteriological tests with a 4.5% phenol} © 
solution on the same organism showed no effect } wo 
even after 2 hours. 
The acidified solution had a spore-killing ef-] 
fect between 10 and 15 minutes’ exposure. Also 
in this case the subcultures were negative and] gelation | Luge) solution | acte 
the acid control was positive in all tests. of 
These experiments demonstrate the interest- 
ing fact that germicides, which do not possess] 10 
any sporicide action in the used concentrations 
and diluted acids which likewise have no such] * 
effect, will, when combined, show a good germi- 
cide action, 
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Sulfuric acid shows the least activating in- 

ing ame and acid salt-potassium-acid-sulfate about twice 
Or Aarons. Amount of Salt in Beh Coser 

Controte the action of sulfuric acid, and oxalic acid even a 
luted, produce, growth of orgenion. 


little more. 


Colt 
— ial On the right side of this chart the influence of 
i the addition of 5% neutral salts to an acidified 
mercuric chloride solution at a constant py is 
demonstrated. 
ts : As can be seen in all cases the addition of 
sues sermisiten neutral salt resulted in an essential activation 
we“! of the germicidal effect. The first column serves 
as a control and indicates the effect of the acidi- 
fied germicide without addition of salt. Sodium 
chloride shows a better effect than sodium sulfate, 


and cadmium-sulfate shows a 3 times higher ac- 


Fig. 6.—At the left side of this chart the in- gg the control. = 
fluence of various acidifying agents on the germi- e controls with acidified solutions of the 


cidal action of a cresol solution at a constant pu 
and a constant concentration of the cresol is seen. “ e) pr — et -_ growth when tested 
under identical conditions. 


Dilutions 


So far as the practical application of these results is concerned the action of low pu solutions 
on the skin and in open wounds has to be considered first. 

It is not so widely known that the human skin itself has a px on the acid side—the average 
pa being 4.5. It was found that even the very delicate mucous membrane of the eye bag of a rab- 
bit can stand easily the influence of a N/10 HCI solution which has a pa of about 1, without any 
immediate or later damage. 

Our experiments have demonstrated that germicidal solutions of very low pu are already 
restored to a pa near to neutrality within one minute when applied to deep incisions on an animal’s 
body, and no corrosive action which could be attributed to the low pa could be found. 

It seems to be a fact that the defensive mechanism of the human- or animal-body against 
acids is very highly developed. 

An addition of protective colloids to acidified germicides has been found to be very bene- 
ficial, and solutions of this kind are also practically painless when applied to open wounds. Halo- 
gens and Peroxide on account of their high vapor tension are not influenced by the presence of 
colloids. 

The action of lower pu on various well-known proprietory disinfectants has also been in- 
vestigated and similar results have been obtained. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Commonly used types of germicides respond with an increased germicidal 
effect, when their py is lowered by the addition of acid or acid salts. 

2. This effect is not in a direct proportion to the py of the germicidal solu- 
tions and varies with the chemical structure and quantity of the used acids or 
acid salts. 

3. The increased action of low py solutions of germicides is not restricted to 
any specific type or kind of organism. 

4. Ata constant py and a constant concentration of a germicide different 
acids show a different degree of activation of the germ killing effect which seems to 
be independent of the ionization of the used acids. 

5. Acids or acid salts possess an activating effect on germicides which is far 
out of proportion to the action of the used acids or germicides alone. 
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6. Solutions of germicides, especially in the presence of colloids are not 
rendered more destructive to the skin by even a considerable lowering of their py. 

7. Neutral salts added to germicides of lowered py show an appreciable acti- 
vating influence on the germicidal effect. 


At the conclusion of this paper I want to mention that this is a preliminary report only. 
Much more experimentation has been done on this subject than could be recorded and other ex- 
periments are under way. A more complete report will be presented at another occasion. 


READING THE PROFESSIONAL PHARMACIST SHOULD DO.* 


BY J. K. ATTWOOD.! 


The title of this paper is, in a sense, incorrect. It should be ‘Reading the 
Professional Pharmacist Must Do If He Is to Maintain His Position as a Pro- 
fessional Pharmacist.’’ With the rapid separation of professional Pharmacy from 
commercial Pharmacy there is developing keener competition among the profes- 
sional pharmacists not on a price basis but on the basis of the ability to furnish in- 
telligent pharmaceutical information and service to the physician and customer. 

There have been works written on the art of thinking, and the importance of 
living, and there is certainly an art in reading drug journals. I have been attempt- 
ing to acquire the art for the past quarter of a century and am still trying. Most of 
you present, who are in the retail drug business, are professional pharmacists and 
we are all more or less faced with the same problem—trying to get as much informa- 
tion as possible from our reading. The Reader’s Digest has saved us many hours 
in our lay reading. I do wish that there were available a Pharmacist’s Digest of 
current pharmaceutical journals, not that I mind reading a lengthy article describ- 
ing a new drug which goes into all the details of its development and various ex- 
periments to determine its biological value, but because what we all want and need 
is the greatest amount of information in the fewest words and the final results of 
all the experiments, just facts. We do not read drug journals for the beauty of 
composition. 

Most of us take about the same number of journals. I take more than half a 
dozen regular drug journals, two medical journals, the medical digest, one toilet 
goods and one trade journal. If one would attempt to read these in their entirety 
there would be no time left for any outside reading. The method I have used with 
some success is as follows: I take the journals home and peruse them, then I read 
the articles on new products and new procedures in compounding and some articles 
on salesmanship, and other articles of particular interest to me and my business. 
Occasionally I read an article about the methods used in foreign countries, which is 
really of no particular value for application but which is very interesting. Those 
that I feel that my prescription men should read I indicate by page number and 
initials of the persons to whom it will be of interest. The articles on toiletries I 
mark with page number and initials of girls in the Toilet Goods Department. Arti- 
cles on collections I mark with the initials of the office manager. These two 


* Presented before the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Minne- 
apolis meeting, 1938. 
1 Jacksonville, Fla. 
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I rarely read. In medical journals I only read the articles on the use and the results 
of the new drugs and preparations, and the section, Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry in the American Medical Association Journal, except the articles by the 
physicians that I know personally, and those I always read and discuss with the 
writers. 

In the State journals there is usually at least one article by a local man whom 
each of you in your locality will know. We are not expected to be familiar with the 
symptoms for diagnosing or the treatment of diseases, as that is beyond our field. 
We should read articles in all popular lay magazines pertaining to our profession, 
and that of medicine as well, such as articles under the caption, ‘‘Medicine’’ in 
Time and such articles as “Diagnosing the Doctors’’ which recently appeared in 
the American Magazine and were reprinted in Reader's Digest, pertaining to ‘‘So- 
cialized Medicine; and the very interesting article on the “Survey of the Cost of 
Medical Care’ which was published in Harper's Magazine and very widely read by 
laymen as well as by the members of the medical profession, and which caused a 
tremendous amount of discussion. We must be sufficiently informed upon such 
controversial subjects. With the division in the medical ranks we must be able 
to see both sides of the question and be able to discuss this with some degree of un- 
derstanding when the subject is presented. 


FAIR PRICING OF PRESCRIPTIONS. * 


BY EDWARD S. ROSE.! 


The primary reason for a state to license a registered pharmacist is his or her 
ability to properly fill the prescriptions of a licensed physician, dentist or veterina- 
rian. Other requirements such as knowledge and ability to properly prepare or dis- 
pense official preparations and poisons would seem secondary to the filling of 
prescriptions, though of decided import to the patient as a matter of public health. 

The training in a college of pharmacy may properly prepare one for the filling 
of a prescription but may not satisfy his mind as to the proper or fair price to ask 
for a prescription. 

There are three essentials for conducting a successful prescription department, 
namely: first, an ethical and honorable means of attracting prescriptions to the 
pharmacy; second, the proper filling and packaging of the prescription; and third, 
a price for the prescription that is fair to the patient, the physician and the phar- 
macist. The writer wishes to confine his comments to the third essential. 

Three charges should enter into the fair pricing of a prescription and when 
properly accounted for there does not seem to be any ethical or well-founded reason 
for additional charges. These charges are for materials, professional service and 
share of general store overhead, and if fairly arrived at can be justifiably defended 
before the customer, physician and the conscience of the dispensing pharmacist. 

Many pharmacists are timid about pricing prescriptions; they are inclined 
to underestimate their professional standing and their responsibility to the public 


* Presented before the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Minne- 
apolis meeting, 1938. 
1 Dispensing pharmacist, Jowa City, Iowa. 
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health of their community. Other pharmacists may over estimate their worth in 
too high charges for prescriptions, and a few are just naturally unscrupulous and 
ask exorbitant prices. Surely a necessary requisite for the dispensing pharmacist is 
to convince himself of his proper professional place in the community. 


Some state that the price of an identical prescription should be the same 
within a small degree of variation, say 10 per cent, no matter where filled in the 
United States. Comparing a small town in Iowa and a large city, Philadelphia for 
the purpose of discussion, where the pharmacy of each place is conducted by a 
graduate as well as a licensed pharmacist, the price for the prescription, if properly 
filled, should be the same within a slight variation. The writer is somewhat in ac- 
cord with that thought, for an identical prescription should have but one value and 
that should be a fair value. If there is a wide variation in the prices of an identical 
prescription filled in the two places mentioned, it can be as likely due to low pricing 
in the Iowa town as to a possible exorbitant pricing in a large city. 


Should a prescription be considered as other articles of commerce which cost 
approximately the same price no matter where bought in the United States? Or, 
should an identical prescription have several values? No doubt the general public 
believes the price should be approximately the same no matter where filled. 


Costs of material and container, if purchased from reputable manufacturers, 
are approximately the same; average overhead runs the same, namely 28 per cent, 
16 per cent for labor and 12 per cent for general overhead; the other item that 
enters into the pricing of a prescription, namely, professional service, does vary with 
different localities due to the individual pharmacists setting different values for 
their services. If a proper and fair charge could be arrived at for this item of pro- 
fessional service, then it should follow that it is fair to assume that the price for an 
identical prescription should be approximately the same anywhere in the United 
States. 


Just a word about additional charges made by some pharmacists because of 
small dosage, the patient’s ability to pay more, transient business, larger cities, 
etc. If a prescription has already been fairly priced, the writer does not see the 
logic for these additional charges. If a pharmacist makes some reduction in the 
price of a prescription because of the patient’s inability to pay, that should be con- 
sidered a worthy charitable act. 


Prices for filling prescriptions do vary greatly over the United States. The 
writer communicated with 75 pharmacies scattered over the country, who give 
special attention to their prescription departments, 65 of whom very graciously 
supplied information sought. Prices for eight typical prescriptions were asked for 
with the result of a total low pricing of $9.10 and $15.10 for the high, making a 
variation of 66 per cent based on the low pricing. Perhaps reason for this wide 
variation is the fact that 40 pharmacies of the 65 indicated that they used their own 
methods of pricing prescriptions. 

The writer suggests that perhaps a method of pricing prescriptions that would 
give an average price would be a fair one to consider. With that thought in mind 
he wishes to present a method of pricing prescriptions which he originally read at 
the meeting of the Iowa Academy of Pharmacy held in Iowa City, Iowa, March 
25th of this year. This method appeared in Drug Topics in the issue of August 8th. 
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The ideas for this method suggested themselves from the data collected in this sur- 
vey of the 75 pharmacies. 

Because of the many specialities and proprietaries prescribed by physicians, 
many of which are priced too high by the manufacturers, no simple set scheme 
could be devised that would appear fair to all concerned. 

For compounded prescriptions a general scheme is applicable in most instances, 
but for specialities and proprietaries exceptions from the general scheme do seem 
advisable. In the cases of proprietary capsules, liquids, ointments, pills, powders, 
salts, suppositories, tablets that are high priced, if the cost is doubled and to it added 
other costs of dispensing, the final charge to the patient is too high and unfair. In 
the case of specialities and proprietaries that for various reasons are dispensed in the 
original packages, many of recognizable design, it is obviously inadvisable to double 
the cost of material. In the case of items such as the liver and vitamin products it 
appears advisable to make the charge somewhere near the Fair Trade price, other- 
wise the cost to the patient is excessive. 

The writer wishes to briefly discuss a fair and proper charge for professional 
service. It is placed at $3.00 an hour which is the amount agreed upon in most 
published methods of pricing prescriptions. This charge should be adequate in 
consideration of the many expenses the pharmacist is subjected to because of the 
prescription department, a few of which are: registration fee, narcotic license fee, 
alcohol permit fee, cost of required reports, necessary official books, certain special 
equipment and breakage thereof, prescription blanks, liability insurance, drug 
publications, membership in professional associations, the amortization of expense 
of obtaining professional training. A charge of $3.00 an hour is not unfair, as it ap- 
pears to the writer, no matter in what part of the United States the pharmacist may 
live. 


The method for Fair Pricing of Prescriptions is as follows: 


General Scheme.—Three charges: Materials, plus Professional Service, plus 


Overhead. 

For Materials ——Double the cost of material and container, with a 
For Professional Service——Charge at the rate of $3.00 an hour, 
For Overhead.—A charge of 12 per cent of final price of prescriptions; 
to obtain it add one-eighth which is approximate; minimum charge of...... $.10 


Minimum price for a prescription is 35 cents; this amount was the average 
suggested in the survey. 


Exceptions to the above General Scheme: 


A. For high-priced specialities add 50 per cent to cost of materials: 


If capsules, pills, tablets and the like, where they cost 5 cents or more each. 
If liquids, ointments, powders, salts that cost 15 cents or more per ounce. 
If suppositories that cost 10 cents or more each. 
To the above charge for material add minimum professional service and over- 
head charges. 
B. For broken packages of well-known specialities and proprietaries that do not come 
under Exception A, double the cost of material and container and add minimum professional 
service and overhead charges. 
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C. For original packages of well-known specialities and proprietaries add 50 per cent to 
the cost and add minimum professional service charge, if product is transferred to prescription 
container then it comes under Exception B. 

D. In some instances such as liver and vitamin products, it is suggested to use Fair Trade 
prices and add minimum professional service charge. 


Suggestions in connection with the above method of pricing: 


Minimum cost of any single ingredient......................... 2 cents 
Minimum charge for comtaimer. 5 cents 

Base charges on the cost of the nearest sized package purchased of the material in question 
or package bought by the average pharmacy. 

For cost of official and non-official preparations made by the individual pharmacist use the 
cost of a standard pharmaceutical house or double the cost of materials and add labor at $1.50 per 
hour. 

In measuring and weighing materials calculate as follows: 


and for smaller packages allow a 10 per cent loss. 


Professional Service Charge.—For ready reference in compounding prescriptions 
the individual pharmacist may prepare a short schedule for capsules, ointments, 
powders, etc., or the following scheme is suggested as simple and dependable. 

All classes of prescriptions to have a minimun charge of 15 cents for one in- 
gredient; add 5 cents for each additional ingredient, and then add a filling-folding- 
mixing charge as follows: Capsules, 20 cents for each 12; liquids, 10 cents; oint- 
ments, 15 to 25 cents; powders, 25 cents for each 12; bulk powder, 15 cents; 
collyria, emulsions, infusions, suppositories and other time-consuming preparations, 
10 cents and for the additional time in preparing charge at the rate of $1.50 an hour. 
An example of Professional Service Charge for 12 capsules of two ingredients, 15 
cents plus 5 plus 20, total 40 cents. 

It is advisable to figure the price of every prescription and to do so in the 
prescription department. A good container and a clean package makes it easier 
to obtain a legitimate price for a prescription. 

The fair pricing of prescriptions will bring about a friendly feeling between 
the patient, physician and dispensing pharmacist, and should result in a better 
prescription practice. 


THE USE OF THE SEITZ FILTER.* 


BY OLIVER W. YOUNG.! 


The Seitz germ proof filter is used to replace the Berkfield bacteriological filter. 
It has a place in modern Pharmacy, and all progressive pharmacists should know 
what it is and how to use it. 

The filter has three main parts. The bottom is a circular piece of metal termi- 
nating in a metal tube the shape of a chemical funnel and has a removable wire mesh 
to support the filter disc. The disc is made up of fibrous material packed hard 


* Presented before the Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Minneapolis meet- 
ing, 1938. 
1 Pharmacist, Gundersen Clinic and La Crosse Lutheran Hospital, La Crosse, Wis. 
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enough to prevent the passage of bacteria. As the discs cost but a few cents each, 
they may be discarded at the end of the operation. The top of the filter is a short 
metal tube which holds the fluid, having a flange at the base which contains holes 
for thumb screws and pins which stick up from a corresponding flange in the bot- 
tom. When the disc is placed between and the thumb screws tightened, the top and 
bottom are forced tightly together, holding the disc tightly in place. The tip or 
the funnel end of the filter is placed through a one-hole rubber stopper which is 
fitted into a heavy suction flask. By applying suction to the flask the liquid is 
forced through the filter disc by atmospheric pressure into the flask below. When 
suction is employed foaming sometimes occurs. This is caused by air leaking 
through the edge of the filter disc and can be prevented by moistening the disc 
with a little water and tightening the thumb screws still more. 


This is the set-up when suction can be used; however, it is not always possible 
to use suction due to the nature of the liquid, hence pressure must be employed. A 
special type of filter is used for this purpose which is the same as above described 
but has in addition a metal cap which is clamped tightly to the top by means 
of thumb screws and which is equipped with a valve to allow the application of pres- 
sure. 


Recently there has been an improved type of Seitz filter on the market. The 
thumb screws have been eliminated and in their place a heavy wire has been 
soldered into the upper cylinder. This wire extends down below a threaded plate 
which has been fixed upon the stem of the funnel part so that when it is screwed 
down it comes in contact with the lower part of the wire which has been bent hori- 
zontally at this point, so as to make contact. 

When this device is used with heavy positive pressure, it is essential to screw 
up the plate as far as possible by hand, moisten the disc, let it stand for a while and 
then thoroughly tighten the screw plate again. If this is not done, the pressure 
will cause a rupture of the filter disc and the liquid will gush up around the outer 
edge. It is important not to use too much force in the final tightening of the screw 
plate or a rupture of the center filter disc will take place, caused by too great a 
pressure on the circumference If the tightening is done by hand, there is little 
danger of this happening. 

The filter is particularly adaptable for preparing aseptically solutions which 
may be injured by heat such as some of the eye solutions. There is so little litera- 
ture available upon the effects of heating various solutions of materials such as 
argyrol or the various bacteriological dyes such as fluorescein, methyl violet, etc., 
that whenever a doubt occurs, the filter may be advantageously employed. Its 
use for sterilizing alcohol or other volatile liquids is very simple. The question 
naturally arises, why sterilize such substances as argyrol or alcohol, but it must be 
remembered that spores have been found to be living in alcohol of the higher concen- 
trations (1). 

As an illustration of the use of such a filter we shall describe in detail the prepa- 
ration of two solutions. 

The Preparation of Fluid for the Injection Treatment of Hernia.—A solution is 
prepared by dissolving in a pyrex flask 0.25 Gm. of C.P. tannic acid and 0.50 Gm. of 
C.P. thymol in 100 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol and adding 3 cc. of C.P. benzyl alcohol. 
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The filter is set up for suction and the lip of the flask and base of the filter are 
bandaged with several thicknesses of gauze. This, together with a hand brush, 
nail file, towels, an operating gown, gloves, cap, mask, sheet and two 60 cc. ampoule 
vials and caps which all have been previously wrapped in the approved manner for 
ease of opening without contamination are autoclaved. After being allowed to 
cool, the solution is poured into the filter and sucked through. When this has been 
done, the table is swabbed off with some disinfectant and the above materials laid 
out and unpinned. The bandage is carefully removed from the funnel and flask to 
avoid contamination. The operator then dons the cap and mask, scrubs up and 
dips his hands in disinfectant. When dry, the gown and gloves are put on in order 
and the sterile sheet is draped over the work table. The filter is carefully removed 
from the flask and the vials are filled. To avoid contaminating the gloves, the flask 
is grasped with the sterile towels. After capping the operation is complete. 


House Dust.—It is sometimes difficult to get the patient to bring in enough 
house dust for a representative sample. When a cupful is asked for, a thimbleful is 
generally presented with the explanation, ‘“‘Well, I do not need very much extract.”’ 


The cupful of house dust is placed in a pyrex flask and covered with carbon 
tetrachloride. This is extracted for 24 hours and filtered using an ordinary filter. 
The dust is again extracted for 24 hours with carbon tetrachloride when it is filtered 
and allowed to dry. It is next extracted as above twice for 24 hours with two suc- 
cessive batches of water-free ether and allowed to dry. The water-free ether is 
prepared by allowing U.S. P. ether to stand in contact with C.P. calcium chloride 
for some time and then filtering. When the dust is dry it is introduced into the 
bottle and extracted for 24 hours in a refrigerator with just sufficient to cover it of a 
solution made up of sodium chloride 5 Gm., sodium bicarbonate 2*/, Gm., phenol or 
chloritone 4 cc. or Gm. in 1000 cc. of water and saturated with carbon dioxide by 
allowing carbon dioxide gas to bubble slowly through it for some time. A few 
drops of toluene are added to prevent bacterial growth. 


The extraction fluid is strained out by squeezing the mixtures through a cloth. 
The liquid is then filtered through an ordinary filter while carbon dioxide is bubbled 
through it. It is then introduced into the Seitz filter, which has been set up for 
positive pressure, and forced through the filter by carbon dioxide gas. It is evident 
that if suction were employed in this case all of the carbon dioxide would be sucked 
out of the fluid. Carbon dioxide must be present at all times to preserve the active 
ingredient of the dust present in the solution (2). 


At this point it may be well to mention that sometimes small particles of the 
filter disc are found present in the filtrate. These shreds may be kept out by catch- 
ing them in a little silk bag made by placing a wad of absorbent cotton in the center 
of a double square of finely woven silk. The funnel point is placed in the center of 
the cotton wad and the ends of the silk square are picked up and wrapped over the 
stopper which is then fitted tightly into the neck of the flask. The stopper must 
be tied down because the silk in contact with the glass makes it impossible to keep 
the stopper fitted in the flask unless this is done. The flask is placed upon a piece 
of thin wood paneling and the stopper is tightly tied into the flask by several turns 
around the stopper and panel board. It would probably be wise to use the cotton 
shred eliminator in every case. 
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When all of the fluid has been forced through, the apparatus is disconnected, 
the lip of the flask flamed, and the solution poured into small ampoule vials which 
have been previously sterilized, then capped. 

It is not necessary to standardize this solution for nitrogen content as it 
changes in strength from day to day. ‘The physician can start his patient out with 
0.1 cc. and increase by 0.1 cc. each dose until the reaction becomes too severe. 

The use of this filter will help the pharmacist gain prestige among his physician 
friends. 
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THE ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURING OINTMENTS IN HOSPITALS.* 


BY LOUISE F. SCHMITZ.! 


Hospital pharmacists have pointed out many reasons why hospitals should 
employ pharmacists in their drug rooms. One of the advantages to the hospital is 
that a pharmacist can save money. The cost of operating the drug room can be re- 
duced considerably by manufacturing everything possible. The manufacturing of 
ointments in particular offers a splendid opportunity to save money. In this paper, 
the price of the manufactured ointment is compared with the cost of raw materials 
and expense of manufacturing in the hospital pharmacy. 

The official ointments which are more popular in hospitals are as follows: 
Boric Acid Ointment, U. S. P., Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, U. S. P., Zinc 
Oxide Ointment, U. S. P., Diachylon Ointment, N. F., Zinc Paste, N. F. and 
Whitfield’s Ointment, N. F. 

The ingredients required to make one pound of Boric Acid Ointment cost 
thirty-one cents. The commercial price of the same ointment varies from sixty 
cents to seventy-five cents. The hospital pharmacist, therefore, can save from 
twenty-nine cents to forty-four cents per pound by manufacturing this ointment. 
Considering the saving of twenty-nine cents per pound, The University of Min- 
nesota Hospitals save eight dollars and seventy cents every month on this one 
ointment. 

The cost of the ingredients in one pound of Zinc Paste is twenty-seven cents. 
The cost of one pound of the manufactured ointment is sixty cents. Approximately 
forty pounds of this ointment are used every month at the University of Minnesota 
Hospitals; hence, the gross saving on this ointment is seventeen dollars and fifty- 
two cents a month. 

Smaller quantities of Ammoniated Mercury Ointment are used. The gross 
saving on this ointment is one dollar a pound. The cost of the ingredients for one 


* Presented before the Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy, A. Px. A., Minneapolis meeting, 
1938. 
1 University of Minnesota Hospitals, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pound is fifty cents, and the price of the manufactured ointment is one dollar and 
fifty cents. Ammoniated Mercury Ointment, 5%, is also used. The manufacturer’s 
price per pound is one dollar and twenty cents, while the cost of the ingredients used 
to make one pound is thirty-seven cents. The gross saving, therefore, is eighty- 
three cents per pound. 


Zinc Oxide Ointment costs sixty cents per pound when bought from the manu- 
facturer. The cost of the ingredients to make one pound of this ointment is thirty 
cents, giving the pharmacist a gross saving of thirty cents per pound. 


Diachylon Ointment offers a saving of forty-four cents per pound, since the 
cost of the manufactured ointment is one dollar and twenty cents per pound, and 
the cost of the ingredients to make one pound is seventy-six cents. Ninety-four 
cents per pound is saved by manufacturing Whitfield’s Ointment. The cost of the 
ingredients used to make one pound is fifty-six cents, while the cost of the manu- 
factured ointment is one dollar and fifty cents. 


Rose Water Ointment, U. S. P., is very easy and profitable to make. When 
bought from the manufacturer, one pound of this ointment costs one dollar and 
five cents. The cost of the ingredients used to make one pound of this ointment is 
seventy cents, giving the pharmacist a gross saving of thirty-five cents. Another 
ointment which is profitable but not as pleasant to make is Compound Sulfur Oint- 
ment, N. F. The cost of the ingredients used to make one pound is forty-four cents, 
and the cost of the manufactured ointment is one dollar and twenty cents per 
pound. 


Strong Mercurial Ointment, U.S. P., and Mild Mercurial Ointment, U. S. P., 
are not as easy to make or as widely used. However, in hospitals where they are 
used, it would be profitable to make them. The cost of the ingredients used to 
make one pound of Strong Mercurial Ointment is one dollar and four cents. The 
manufacturer’s price is two dollars and ten cents. The cost of the ingredients re- 
quired to make one pound of Mild Mercurial Ointment is seventy-five cents. The 
manufacturer’s price is one dollar and seventy-one cents. 


At the University of Minnesota Hospitals, large quantities of non-official 
ointments are also used. 


In giving these prices, no discounts have been taken into consideration, either 
in the prices of the ointments or in the prices of the materials used to make them. 
The price per single pound has been used in all cases except Petrolatum, in which 
case the price in five pound lots was used. Of course, there is considerable saving 
in buying larger quantities. 

Where large amounts of ointments are made, an ointment mill is necessary. 
Hand operated machines with a hopper capacity of one-quarter gallon are available 
for nineteen dollars. Motor-driven machines, having a hopper capacity of one 
gallon, are one hundred and fifty-five dollars. The hand-operated machines can be 
equipped with a motor to make a motor-driven machine with a smaller hopper 
capacity. The hospital having use for an ointment mill would save enough in one 
month to pay for it. 


That the time of a pharmacist is well paid by the manufacturing of ointments 
may be seen in the following table: 
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Average Cost Per Pound of a... Saving 
Ointment. Manufactured Ointment. Per Pound. Per Pound. 

Boric Acid $0.67 $0.31 $0.36 
Rose Water 1.05 0.70 0.35 
Ammoniated Mercury 1.50 0.50 1.00 
Ammoniated Mercury, 5% 1.20 * 0.37 0.83 
Strong Mercurial 2.10 1.04 1.06 
Mild Mercurial 1.71 0.75 0.96 
Zinc Oxide 0.60 0.30 0.30 
Zinc Paste 0.60 0.27 0.33 
Whitfield’s 1.50 0.56 0.94 
Diachylon 1.20 0.76 0.44 
Compound Sulfur 1.20 0.44 0.76 


OBJECTIVES OF AND BASIC MATERIALS FOR A COURSE IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH FOR THE B.S. IN PHARMACY CURRICULUM.* 


BY FANCHON HART.! 


The pharmacist of to-day must fulfil his obligations to society with as much 
intelligence and helpfulness as is expected of him. He must comprehend the hy- 
gienic measures essential for the maintenance and betterment of health in order to 
be of service to the public. With these aims in mind, a course in public health 
should embrace the following objectives: 


1. The preservation of health 

2. Common manifestations of disease 

3. Control of the communicable diseases 
4. Public health agencies 

5. Vital statistics. 


The first objective embraces the salient facts governing the positive side of the 
science of health. Personal hygiene is too superficially considered in the secondary 
schools to be of lasting benefit to the average individual. The necessity for personal 
cleanliness can be most dramatically illustrated by means of a few laboratory ex- 
periments. These and other practical exercises appear in the laboratory outline 
included in this paper. After due consideration to the proper disposal of excreta, 
secretions, fomites and other materials capable of transmitting disease, emphasis 
should be placed on the needs of the normal body. The principles associated with 
nutrition and malnutrition, both of vital interest, are particularly significant for 
the pharmacist. Foods, nutrients, vitamins and calories must be defined. The 
functions of these substances, as weil as the effect of any deficiency or over-abun- 
dance of one or more nutrients in the diet, may give rise to valuable discussions. 
Obesity and its pernicious cures with reducing substances may be demonstrated on 
laboratory anithals. Emphasis may be placed on dental hygiene and the importance 
of a proper diet in order to maintain a healthy mouth. The consequence of the 
proper time for and kind of exercise, as well as the deleterious effects of fatigue, can- 
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not be stressed too strongly. Consideration should be given to the advantage of a 
specific amount of exercise as well as rest for each individual. This objective may be ° 
closed with a discussion of the proper mental attitudes and the importance of suffi- 
cient recreational activities for good health. 


The common manifestations of disease include the eczematic, urticarial, pyo- 
genic, febrile, neurotic, nutritional, gummatous, chancroid and cancroid types. 
Illustrations of each may be cited. The ability to recognize the danger signs and the 
desire to impart the necessary ethical advice will often save the patient and gain 
the good-will of the physician. The incubation periods and quarantine regulations 
of the communicable diseases are points on which the public often seeks informa- 
tion from the pharmacist. 


The third objective dealing with the control of the common communicable 
diseases is most pertinent to the pharmacy curriculum. Here we are given the op- 
portunity of dwelling on the various governmental departments that supervise our 
foods, drugs and biologicals. This part of the work should be undertaken from a 
number of viewpoints. First, we may consider all the transmissible or contagious 
diseases and discuss the modern methods of their control. Secondly, emphasis may 
be placed on the modes of transmission, acquainting the student at this time, with 
the water-borne, milk-borne and insect-borne diseases. The student should 
thoroughly comprehend the meaning of the terms infection, infestation and 
contagion. Third/y, special consideration may be given to the bacteriological 
biologicals—their methods of manufacture, standardization, packaging and storage, 
use and dosage. The official and non-official preparations must be included as 
well as their methods of administration 


Although the general public is more mindful to-day than ever before of the 
benefits to be derived from prophylaxis, there are still some who do not appreciate 
the advantages of our diagnostic methods. Positive and negative reactions may be 
illustrated by such visual aids to the lecture material as the results of the Tubercu- 
lin, Dick and Schick tests, Wasserman and other complement-fixation reactions 
and X-ray diagnosis. The dangers to the public of communication and direct con- 
tact with convalescents and other carriers may likewise be illustrated here. 


I wish to interject at this point the additional material to be included in this 
unit if a public health course is to be considered, as I would wish it to be, a part 
of a course in bacteriology and immunology. The cultural habits of the organisms 
responsible for the common communicable diseases, and the environmental in- 
fluences on their resistance is demonstrated by the usual bacteriological and labora- 
tory procedures and projects. All the accepted methods for sterilization, disinfec- 
tion, antisepsis and fumigation are carried out by the student in the laboratory. 
The preparation of a vaccine, antiserum and bacteriophage will give the student 
a more comprehensive understanding of these preparations than it would be possible 
for him to receive through lectures or reading assignments. Epidemics, pandemics 
and endemics call for discussions on artificial and naturalimmunity. The influences 
of occupational and industrial conditions on the health of the community, and the 
disorders arising therefrom, are of extreme importance to every citizen. Knowledge 
of the duties and powers of the Boards of Health, Departments of Sanitation, Water 
Supply and Hospitals, as well as the various commissions governing the quality and 
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purity of the many products consumed by the public, is a rightful part of the educa- 
tion of our pharmacy students 

A study of the vital statistics gives knowledge of the change, improvement or 
retrogression, of the health of a given community. For this reason it is quite proper 
to include sufficient data of this nature to give the student a more comprehensive 
idea of the significance of the work of our public health agencies. I believe that 
this objective can be made a fitting conclusion to the course. Many occasions 
may be cited to illustrate the necessity for a birth certificate and the consequent 
importance of recording all births. Personal comfort, insight into local economic 
and political affairs revolve around the size of the population. Problems may be 
met more intelligently if statistical data is available. Accurate records indicate 
the causes of the deaths over any period in a given section. They denote the en- 
vironmental changes brought about through intelligent supervision. Localities 
retarded through lack of funds, interest or knowledge are invariably the danger 
spots characterized by continued high death rates. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE IN PuBLic HEALTH. 


Items marked with * are to be added in a combined course including Public Health, Bac- 
teriology and Immunology. 


I. Preparation of simple culture media E. Examination of throat smears from 
*A. Standardization and sterilization of the class 
media 


*F. Examination of sputum and study 


*B. Preparation of special media in order ; . 
of the respiratory organisms. 


to determine the metabolic changes 


brought about by the organisms. III. Bacteriological Biologicals 


II. Cultivation of microérganisms ; 
A. Preparation of 
A. Aerobic organisms 


1. From the hands. 
2. From the hands after thorough 
washing 


*1. Vaccines 
*2. Immune sera 
*3. Bacteriophage. 


From the scal 
3 P *IV. Cultivation of some common molds. 
4. From the mouth 
5. From the air V. Demonstrations 
*6. Examination of excreta and exu- : ' 
dates. A. Diagnostic tests 


B. Anzrobic organisms 1. Anaphylaxis 
‘ 2. Antibody reactions 
1. From soil 
3. Complement fixation 
2. From food stuffs napa 
4. Agglutination tests 
Raw 5. Precipitation tests 
(6) Canned P 
*3. From wounds. B. Results of malnutrition experiments 
C. Cultivation of water-borne organisms 1. Lack of vitemiles 
1. Examination of drinking water 2. Lack of nutrients 
2. Water from stagnant pools 3. Diseases due to faulty diet. 
3. Water from swimming pools 
*4. Sewage contaminated water C. Protozoal and metazoal parasites 


*5. Study of the enteric group 
D. Cultivation of some common fungal 


D. Cultivation of milk-borne organisms parasites 


1. Comparative study of the various 
grades of milk E. Biologicals used in the treatment of 
*2. Separation of the pathogens. animal disorders. 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1937-1938.* 


BY RUFUS A. LYMAN.! 


At the request of the secretary of this Section I have a brief report of the work 
of the Council for the year in order to show the scope of the work and its relation to 
the whole field of education, including professional. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Council on Education was 
held at the Hotel Mayflower, in Washington, on May 6th and 7th of the current 
year. By many it was considered the best meeting in the history of the Council. 

After having made reports of the annual meeting of the Council for a decade, 
the writer is at a loss to know what to say relative to the annual meeting that 
would be of greatest interest to this Association. It would seem hardly necessary 
to say anything about the functions of the Council, except for the fact that there 
are annually those who hear this report for the first time. For any such, perhaps 
it is sufficient to say that the American Council on Education is the voluntary 
agency of coérdination in American education and because we are concerned with 
the development of education in the United States, we should be acquainted with 
its work, its program and its publications. 

The writer believes the Educational Record, the official publication of the 
Council, should be in every college of pharmacy librdry, as well as many of its 
special reports and publications dealing with specific problems. 

Since one of the problems of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
has been to make its meetings of greater interest, it might be well for us to hear what 
Dr. C. S. Marsh, one of the vice-presidents of the Council, thinks makes this year’s 
meetings the best in the history of the Council in the minds of many who attended. 
Perhaps we can get some ideas for our own meetings from a description of this 
meeting as printed in the Educational Record for July. 

Dr. Marsh speaks as follows: ‘‘What makes a good meeting of an organization 
like the Council? Attendance is one consideration. There were, for example, 55 
presidents of higher educational institutions, 50 deans and other administrative 
officers, 77 teachers (all levels), and 28 superintendents and principals. These 
represented 115 institutional members of the Council, that is, colleges, universities, 
state departments of education, city school systems, etc. That is nearly 13 per 
cent more than last year. Delegates came also from 26 national educational asso- 
ciations holding constituent membership in the Council and from 13 other organiza- 
tions holding associate memberships. There were as usual many guests from govern- 
ment departments and from organizations with headquarters or other representa- 
tion in Washington. The total number of persons registered was approximately 
400. As an additional attendance feature, the Middle Eastern Library Association 
asked to meet jointly with the Council in the closing session on Saturday afternoon. 
Consequently, an audience which crowded the floor and balconies of the ballroom 
of the Mayflower Hotel greeted the distinguished speakers in that session. 
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What makes a good meeting? Program is important. Any program is a good 
program that includes such names as Zook, Sexson, Hutchins, Elliott, Bigelow, 
Carmichael, Valentine, former Ambassador to Germany, William E. Dodd, and the 
novelist, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. All of the papers were excellent, and the demand 
for their wide distribution was expressed before the meeting adjourned. In recog- 
nition of that request the July issue of The Educational Record, containing all the 
papers, was mailed nearly one month ahead of the regular mailing date. 

This was a good meeting, not only because the attendance of delegates was 
larger, not only because important persons spoke, but also because the speakers 
plumbed the vital problems in American education with papers that evinced under- 
standing, imagination and courage. Discussion in the sessions was all too brief 
because of lack of time. But it continued in the lobby. This informal discussion 
concerning the program is important in an organization whose membership is so 
diverse as that of the Council. And it was one of the reasons why the 1938 meeting 
was held in the Mayflower Hotel. Moreover, the foyer of the hotel made a con- 
venient place for exhibit matrrials depicting the work of the various divisions of 
the Council. 

A new feature of the 1938 meeting was four separate section conferences on 
Friday afternoon, as indicated in the program, to enable those in attendance to 
review more closely and informally some phases of Council operations. General 
opinion endorses this innovation. Much was gained from the informal give and 
take questions and answers concerning the Youth Commission, the Financial 
Advisory Service, the Educational Motion Picture Project and the Coéperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards.”’ 

The wide variety of interests considered by the Council in the last twelve 
months may be appreciated by the naming of some of the topics which have been 
under consideration and the object of committee study. They include: 


Educational research State planning in education 


A national system of fellowships in 
education 

Federal relations to education 

Regional coéperation among institu- 
tions of higher education 

Business education 

Occupational training and vocational 
adjustment 

Professional education 

Responsibilities and relations of gov- 
erning boards 


Teacher education 

The master’s degree 

General education 

Coéperation and coérdination among 
higher institutions 

Collegiate training for business 

Federal aid to education 

International education 

Coérdination and implementation in 
education. 


To me, this meeting had a personal interest because the chairman, President 
Edward C. Elliott, was my quiz master in freshman Chemistry when I was a fresh- 
man in the early nineties. This is why neither of us became chemists. Again, 
it was the father of Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska who laid a gentle hand upon my arm as I came from the drill field after 
a two-hour siege under Lieutenant John J. Pershing, and said “‘young man, what 
do you think of Lieutenant Pershing as a taskmaster?”’ The question remained un- 
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answered because the language necessary was not permitted in the family of a 
Presbyterian elder. That is why I did not become a soldier. The high-light of the 
whole meeting came to me as I was checking out at the Mayflower. Dr. C. R. 
Mann, President Emeritus of the Council, whom we all regard with respect and 
affection, rushed up to me with the remark, “Dr. Lyman, I have been wanting all 
through the session to tell you what a fine piece of work your ASSOCIATION is doing 
with the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. I especially enjoyed what 
you said in the last number about Newton D. Baker, he well deserved it.”’ 


PHARMACEUTICAL ETHICS VS. ECONOMICS.* 


BY B. OLIVE COLE.! 


Does the pharmacist consider ethics in the practicai economics of his profession ? 
If so, why does he continue to offer articles for sale that have no relation whatsoever 
to the practice of Pharmacy, and in turn, permit the sale of drugs by merchants 
who have no pharmaceutical training? In doing this he trespasses on the natural 
fields of other merchants, undermines the goodwill of these merchants, who in turn 
trespass upon the natural field of Pharmacy, which causes competition where there 
should be no competition, and ultimate loss of business to the pharmacist. 

Ethics is defined by Webster as ‘‘The science of moral duty; more broadly the 
science of the ideal human character and the ideal ends of human action.” In 
ethics we consider the motives which induce one to adopt a certain course of action, 
as well as the views adopted in relation to ethical problems. We adopt systems of 
moral principles, which are professionally right or benefitting, and conform to pro- 
fessional standards of conduct, such as the Code of Ethics of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. But these are insufficient. Why not investigate the 
motives of pharmaceutical ethics and decide to be consistently ethical in the prac- 
tice of Pharmacy? The time is at hand when the pharmacist should decide to 
strengthen his ethics in order that his profession may become an economic success 
in the future. He should concentrate on the sale of drugs and such allied products 
as rightly belong in the drug business, and relinquish the sale of unrelated products 
to other merchants. This will likely cause some temporary loss in business until 
adjustments have been made, but if strictly practiced, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the profession will profit greatly within a generation of pharmacists. 

Economics has been defined ‘‘as the social science of business, or as the study of 
mankind's efforts to secure a living.’’ It endeavors to describe economic processes 
exactly as they take place. In fact, history is best interpreted in terms of economics, 
as changes in thought, morals, art, law, etc., is founded on alterations in methods of 
securing a living, or in the methods employed in making and exchanging goods. 
Why not interpret and control the present-day economics of Pharmacy in terms 
of statistical pharmaceutical history? Worth-while statistics are now available 
for the pharmacist if he will use them. The Federal Government in general; the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Bureau of Census in particular; 
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specific surveys such as ‘Costs, Sales and Profits in Retail Drug Stores (St. Louis 
Survey)”’ and ‘The Statistical Survey of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy;’’ reports of the work of special committees of national and state as- 
sociations; specially prepared articles in trade journals—all provide valuable 
statistical information for the pharmacist. However, it seems that he mainly con- 
cerns himself with: how bad business is; how the chain stores have taken away 
the business of the independent pharmacist; will the Fair Trade Laws be of great 
advantage or will they be repealed, but does not endeavor to learn how much it 
annually costs him to run his own business. He has only a general idea as to which 
of his departments yield a yearly profit. He does not inspect the stock that has been 
on his shelves for months. 

The Bureau of Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce in June 1937, in 
Census of Business: 1935, Wholesale Distribution, reported $2,623,158,000 as the 
Sales for Manufacturing Plants Producing Drug and Selected Allied Products. 
Noting that 7.4 per cent of this total, or $193,784,000, was distributed to industrial 
users in 1935, there remains $2,429,374,000 as the amount distributed through 
wholesale outlets. The Bureau of Census: 1935, Retail Distribution, Vol. IV, 
Types of Operations, reports $1,232,593,000 ($950,328,000 from drug stores with 
fountains and $282,265,000 from drug stores without fountains) as drug store sales 
for 1935. For 1937, the estimated retail sales in drug stores amount to approxi- 
mately $1,411,000,000—a gratifying increase over the 1935 sales. Why did the re- 
tail pharmacists secure only a little over one-half of the possible distribution of 
drugs and selected allied products in 1935? Likely they were concentrating on the 
sale of some novelty that had no place in Pharmacy instead of building up their 
natural pharmaceutical business. The Bureau of Census reports $33,161,276,000 
as the total sales of all retail stores in the United States for 1935, and estimates that 
3.72 per cent of these sales were made in drug stores. Why not raise the percentage 
of total sales in drug stores to at least 5 or 6 per cent of all retail sales? 

Drug stores with fountains received $120,852,000 from the sale of meals and 
from fountains in 1935, or about ten per cent of the total sales, representing 6.8 per 
cent of the total sales for meals for the whole country. If the receipts from meals 
and fountains are compared, not to the total sales of all drug stores, but rather 
to the total of those drug stores having such receipts (drug stores with fountains), 
these receipts represe1i 12.7 per cent or slightly more than one-eighth of the business 
of such stores. But why should the pharmacist, who is professionally trained to han- 
dle drugs and allied products, sell food? He will likely argue that he cannot meet 
his expenses if he relinquishes 12.7 per cent of his total sales (drug stores with foun- 
tain). But while he has been building up the soda fountain and novelty business, 
his prescription business has been decreasing. The chain stores have taken ad- 
vantage of these conditions and have increased their efforts to secure the prescrip- 
tion business with attending success. The State Pharmaceutical Associations have 
spent considerable effort and money in popularizing U.S. P. and N. F. preparations 
with the physicians, but the pharmacists are not fully awake to the success which 
would likely attend concentrated coéperation with the state associations and the 
physicians in this endeavor to promote ethical prescriptions. 

Referring to the physician, it is noted from “Cost of Medicines” the publication 
of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care (1929), that medicines of the value 
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of $25,000,000 are distributed through physicians’ offices. The dispensing of 
medicines is not the legitimate function of the physician, except in some extraordi- 
nary cases, and the pharmacist should endeavor to reclaim this business. The phar- 
macist is required to pass the State Board of Pharmacy Examination and qualify 
for his work. He pays his license to do business as a pharmacist. In practically 
every state his place of business is inspected by the State Board of Health or some 
arm of the law, because he dispenses drugs and allied products. The physician who 
dispenses should be subjected to the same requirements as the pharmacist. 

The pharmacist, by virtue of his education and training is qualified to deal in 
chemicals other than those intended as medicine. There are many fine chemicals 
used for reagents and in the arts, and the pharmacist is the logical distributor of 
these chemicals. It is natural for the agriculturist to depend upon the pharmacist 
for chemicals for spraying fruit trees, for sprays to kill or repel insects such as flies, 
ants, mosquitoes and even for some chemicals which are used for fertilizers. The 
pharmacist should rightly be considered as the principal distributor of heavy chemi- 
cals, such as copper sulfate, iron sulfate, ammonia, nitric acid, etc., as he knows 
their properties. The chemical industry is the most dynamic of all of the industries 
from the standpoint of growth and offers great possibility for future development 
to the pharmacist. The pharmacist has knowledge concerning vegetable extracts, 
lactose, carbohydrates, minerals, fats, vitamins, etc., and this knowledge particu- 
larly fits him to dispense dietary products, such as concentrated foods or special 
foods for diabetics, invalids, infants, etc. Medicines for animals should be dis- 
tributed by the pharmacist. Why should the farmer purchase epsom salts, tur- 
pentine, liniments, etc., from the hardware store and the pharmacist sell rakes and 
hoes? 

Specialized Medicine is now being advocated and is making considerable head- 
way. Some years ago the State Boards of Health began distributing serums and 
vaccines to farmers for the eradication of animal diseases. This practice has grown 
until now serums and vaccines for the treatment of diseases in man are distributed 
gratis throughout the country. In more recent times the State Boards of Health 
have extended this service to the free distribution of cod liver oil, arsphenamine, 
sulfanilimide, etc. If this is allowed to continue, the time will soon arrive when all 
medicines will be distributed gratis by the State. Why does the pharmacist not 
devote some effort to prevent the growth of this movement rather than to the mak- 
ing of sandwiches? 

The materials used by the physician in his office practice, such as reagents for 
the clinical tests he makes, antiseptic solutions, solutions for producing local anes- 
thesia, and other medicines which must be applied by the physician himself, are now 
purchased mainly through the so-called Physicians’ Supply Houses, which cater 
to physicians. The physician would no doubt be glad to purchase these materials 
from the pharmacist provided the equipment of his prescription room indicated 
that he was qualified to provide articles of this kind. Why does the pharmacist 
not give more time to cleaning up and arranging his prescription department in 
such manner as to make its appearance a continuing invitation to physicians to 
purchase these articles from him? 

With reference to restricting the sale of home remedies, patent medicines, etc., 
to the pharmacist, the ‘Cost of Medicines (1929)”’ referred to in the foregoing, esti- 
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mates that these articles to the value of $40,000,000 are distributed by mail order 
houses and venders. The corner grocery store and the variety store sell these 
articles. Drug departments in increasing numbers are being opened in department 
stores. Attention is focused on one department store in New York City which has 
recently opened an up-to-date prescription department, as this department store 
is not paying any particular attention to the Fair Trade Laws. Such conditions 
double competition with the pharmacist—both as to the articles sold and the prices 
at which they are sold. 

Considerable publicity is being given in the trade journals to the ‘‘Nationally 
Advertised Brands Week’”’ which is scheduled for the first week in September. It 
is noted that 119 produets, 100 newspapers, SSS chain stores, coast-to-coast radio 
networks, 13,400 car cards in color, window advertisements galore, are lined up to 
participate in this extended publicity and expected sale. Will the independent 
pharmacist succeed in securing his share of the business? 

In many states, by law, the sale of poisons is restricted to the pharmacist, 
and it is the hope that with the enforcement of the new Federal Food and Drug 
Law, which requires the labels of non-official drugs to list the names of the active 
ingredients, and in addition, to show the quantity or proportion of certain specified 
substances in the preparation, this requirement will materially assist in restricting 
the sale of such preparations to the pharmacist. The pharmacist, by his special 
training, has knowledge concerning the active ingredients which will be listed on 
the labels of these non-official drugs, and is the logical distributor of such prepara- 
tions. 

The same arguments apply to cosmetics. The new Federal Food and Drug 
Law provides for certain control of the manufacture and labeling of cosmetics. The 
druggist is the logical person to distribute such articles. The farmer’s wife ranks 
as No. 1 cosmetic buyer. Last year the farmers had an income of some eight and 
one-half billions. Why permit the department stores and the variety stores to take 
the major part of this business? 


In a western state it is expected that elimination from sale in 5¢ to $1.00 stores, 
of a large group of trade-marked products containing drugs and chemicals listed in 
the United States Pharmacopceia, will follow a new definition of what constitutes a 
proprietary medicine, recently handed down by the Attorney General of the state. 
The Board of Pharmacy of this state asserts that certain dangerous drugs, under the 
guise of patent medicines, are being offered the public in syndicate stores contrary 
to the purpose and spirit of the pharmacy act. The plan of the Board of Pharmacy 
is to eliminate the promiscuous sale of dangerous drugs, as a matter of public health 
and safety, and to put a stop to the sale of restricted drugs by subterfuge. A num- 
ber of non-pharmacy outlets have indicated their willingness to codperate in this 
plan. 


Arguments of this kind are numerous, but why present more? The pharmacist 
should relinquish the ‘‘fleshpots of Egypt” for the “milk and honey of Canaan.’’ 
He should discontinue the sale of food, hardware and geegaws in his store, and con- 
centrate on the sale of drugs and selected allied products. The pharmacist will 
soon find that the practice of good ethics will bring ultimate economic success to an 
honorable profession. 
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A BALANCE SHEET OF PHARMACY.* 
BY J. H. GOODNESS.’ 


Change is the one fixed law of nature, and by it every single thing is born, 
exists and dies. In that pattern the profession of Pharmacy, consisting of ideals, 
practices, rules and what we believe to be truths, slowly changes from the stresses 
and strains within it and without. Although we speak of the profession of Phar- 
macy as an entity, we know it to consist of many parts—some good, some bad. 
The good might well be called ‘‘assets’’ and the bad, “‘liabilities,’’ which gives rise 
to the possibility of measuring the present status of the profession by the balance 
sheet method. 

Goodness or badness is, of course, relative, and so changes with the angle from 
which viewed. It must also be remembered that seldom is a change all good or all 
bad, and finally that one is often induced or at least followed by the other. 

If we restrict our balancing of values to the retail field of Pharmacy, we will 
find that some changes have occurred that can be classed in no other way than as 
“natural progress.”’ Such changes include the utilization of new discoveries in un- 
related fields, as for examples, new architecture and the radio. Other changes come 
as equalizations. There can be no doubt that the prolonged depression is in part 
responsible for our increased proprietaries, price-cutting, decreased prescription 
business and the compensating Fair Trade laws, own-label products of retail drug- 
gists and professional specialization in side-lines of the prescription department, 
as for example dental office supplies, and diabetic and dietary supplies. 

If we can agree that any changes that decrease professionalism, decrease 
security or lower profits to a sub-subsistence level for the practitioner are liabilities, 
and that the reverse of these are assets, we can set up a balance sheet for retail 
Pharmacy. 

To prevent the psychology memory-law of recency from overworking to our 
displeasure, let us consider first the liabilities of the profession. 

The first liability is the increase in the percentage of prescriptions calling solely 
for proprietaries. Such a prescription calls for no exercise of professional skill, 
therefore lessens professionalism— its cost is higher than non-proprietary ingredi- 
ents for the same medicinal effect, therefore lessens profit—it allows for a margin of 
profit commensurate with vending but not with manufacturing, and therefore affects 
economic security. Further it demands equal legal responsibility to that of store- 
manufactured prescriptions and so conclusively classifies itself as a liability 

In 1931 the National Drug Store Survey showed that such prescriptions con- 
stituted ‘‘about 25%” of the total prescriptions. A 1938 survey, which I conducted 
on a small scale, showed that that percentage has risen to 45.23%. 

The second liability is that of the multiplicity in these proprietaries. It is pos- 
sible that the depression as well as competition under our capitalistic system of 
economy is reponsible for this. Original manufacturers enjoying large profits in- 
vited competition from new firms that duplicated the most profitable lines. With 
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the depression all business dropped, and all manufacturers, finding themselves 
with tremendous capital investments and small profits, increased their lines. 
The oftrumored understandings and gentlemen’s agreements between manufacturers 
to specialize in types of preparations vanished. The result is our second liability. 

The third liability is closely coupled with the second. Manufacturers, wishing 
to create “‘property rights’ in their preparations, coined trade names for them. 
The same was done for organic chemicals developed in their research laboratories. 
So far there can be no complaint, for everything is legal, but when concerns begin 
affixing common chemical terms to their trade names, and by so doing dignify pri- 
vate property at the expense of science, the practice is a liability. The most com- 
mon offense is the addition of ‘‘hydrochloride’’ after trade names. 

The fourth liability is the fast growth of uneconomical hospitalization plans 
and insurances. While no pharmacist will deny the good-samaritanism of providing 
adequate medical care for those unable to obtain it because of their station in life, 
no one can praise any plan riding on the wave of attention for such a worthy move- 
ment for the sole purpose of exhorbitant profit. Some of the plans offered to those 
who can afford medical care, are of this type. Non-profit groups that must build 
up a permanent fund for the assurance of their future service have an argument for 
charging a fairly high fee of participants, but where is the justification for the profit- 
concerns in charging the same premiums? 

The fifth liability is the notoriety attaching to the profession of Pharmacy by 
the illegal sales of liquor and the abuse of licenses by a few of the unscrupulous. 

The sixth and final listed liability is that of the prevalence of misleading ad- 
vertisements. It seems some drug publications either overlook or sanction adver- 
tisements and summaries of advertisements which are misleadingly worded. To esti- 
mate the extent of this practice, I made a study of the advertisements appearing 
for the last three years in three separate publications. For statistical purposes one 
copy of each magazine was picked at random from the files and represented issues 
appearing in June 1937, March 1938 and July 1938. After eliminating duplications, 
it was discovered that 92 concerns were represented. Of these, 55 concerns or 59.7% 
were consistently accurate in the wording of their advertisements, 28 concerns or 
30.4% consistently used misleading statements in their advertisements and 9 con- 
cerns or 9.7% alternated between accurate and misleading statements. In other 
words, 37 concerns representing 40.1% (2/5ths) of those advertising in the issues 
selected, used misleading statements. Presented in another form, the survey cov- 
ered 242 deals and advertisements. Of these, 169 ‘“‘ads’’ or 69.8% were accurately 
worded, 73 ‘‘ads”’ or 30.1% (3/10ths) were misleadingly worded.! Roughly, one out 
of three of the advertisements was false in one respect or another. 

These advertisements were misleading in several respects, but mainly in that 
margin or gross profit was advertised as “‘your profit,” ‘‘extra profit’ and even ‘‘net 
profit.’’? As everybody should know, gross profit and net profit are not synonymous. 
In all accurate use the word ‘‘profit’’ implies met profit; there can be no other 
reasonable interpretation. The matter is not ambiguous. Misuse by business men 
can mean but one thing—amisrepresentation. 


1 Advertisements offering ““FREE” goods were not classed as misleading in this count. 
2 This “net profit’? misrepresentation did not appear in the specific issues studied, but has 
appeared several times in other issues of the same publications. 
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While on the subject of ‘drug advertising,’ I might mention that in no other 
retail field is price and profit so strongly emphasized as in the pharmaceutical pub- 
lications. This condition is a convincing index of the extensive and increasing com- 
petition in the fields of drug and drug-sundry merchandising. 


Another observation of interest revealed by the investigation is that of the 
242 advertisements studied, 208 advertisements or 85.95% of the total, offered 
something ‘““FREE.” From this, one can conclude that either the druggist is the 
most favored of all retailers, or that he (the druggist) had better wake up, insist 
on the abolition of all the wool-pulling, and demand that advertisements for him be 
expressed in terms of true cost per unit. If the ‘‘free’’ goods can be obtained by 
anyone and ONLY with a specified purchase, are they free or paid for when re- 
ceived? 

The pleasant side of our balance sheet shows assets for which we all can be 
either happy or proud. The first of these is the Fair Trade laws. Although seem- 
ingly inconsistent with ancient legal doctrines, these laws have saved druggists from 
their own folly. More than one failure in the days not too far past was attributed 
to “‘competition,” which usually meant not less business, but less profit because of 
a never-ending price war. In the past year several states supplemented the Fair 
Trade laws by a “minimum mark-up” law on certain products. While the con- 
stitutionality of these laws may be questionable, it is hardly possible that anyone 
shall contest them for they provide that wholesalers shall not mark up their prod- 
ucts less than 2% and the retailers less than 6%. ° 


The second asset is the increase of own-label products manufactured by retail 
pharmacists. While at first glance this may seem like heaping hot coals on an 
already overcrowded market of proprietaries, it is both a face-saving and profit- 
raising undertaking. By it the druggist regains the manufacturing privilege the 
drug manufacturer took away from him by releasing the flood of prescription 
specialties, and also regains the reasonable profit as well as the “control” of his 
customers through the repeat sales that result when the product is introduced to 
the druggist’s clientele. 


The third asset is the modernization of the physical assets of the drug store. 
The drug store has for a long time maintained the position of the “best dressed re- 
tail store.”” It is holding on to that claim by modernistic fronts, air conditioning 
and semi-open prescription departments. Besides creating an atmosphere condu- 
cive to high ethical practices and greater activity, it increases business. 

The fourth asset is the availability to retailers of “‘review lectures’ and 
“clinics.” Pharmacists who so desire can now enjoy courses reviewing the latest 
developments in both business and the sciences of Pharmacy in a few states. The 
schools of pharmacy are fast ‘doing something’’ about their long-maintained idea 
that they owe a duty to their graduates even after graduation. High praise is due 
such schools. Two such coéperating institutions, the schools of pharmacy at both 
the University of Minnesota and Oklahoma, are now offering three- and five-day re- 
views of business and scientific developments once a year. All pharmacists await 
a growth of this practice. Pharmacy hopes they won’t have to wait long. 


The fifth asset is the increased use of the radio to advertise the profession of 
Pharmacy. Even though only for a fifteen-minute period once a week, the efforts 
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are reaping great gains. Boston's “Old Apothecary’’ program conducted by 
the Apothecary magazine is a single example of such fine work. 

The sixth asset is the prevalence of prerequisite laws. Forty-four states now 
require applicants for Pharmacy examinations to be graduates of a school of phar- 
macy. This is bound to elevate the profession for the next generation, for by that 
time many of those having entered the profession by the short route of cram- 
courses-for-board-examinations will have either left the profession or will have 
acquired the respect for the calling existing in all those that know it well. 

The seventh and last-listed asset is the new Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. In its provisions and enforcement lies many advances for retail Phar- 
macy. By its hands many nostrum are soon to breathe their last, and the few un- 
scrupulous drug manufacturers of whom no one is proud, will be either reformed 
or liquidated. The law will make many changes, a few of which will directly affect 
the actions of retail pharmacists. To preview some of these future changes, let us 
look at the law a bit more closely. 

On June 25, 1939 (one year after the signing of the bill) the new Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act will come into force. Much has been written about the new 
law, some bad, some good, but nowhere to date has there been mentioned in the 
pharmaceutical press that part of the law which will directly affect many retail 
druggists. 

Without benefit of the “‘Regulations’’ to be issued on the new law, it appears 
that the misbranding and the exemption sections (Sec. 502 and Sec. 503) are of 
special interest to all retail druggists in the District of Columbia, as well as to all 
druggists whose drug stores are located near state lines and who have customers 
across the state lines to whom they deliver prescriptions. For the first time pre- 
scriptions are included in the Food and Drug Law. As the law now stands, it ap- 
pears that on and after June 25, 1939, all prescriptions (other than certain pre- 
scriptions for exempt narcotics and hypnotics to be later discussed) compounded 
by the District of Columbia druggists, and by those pharmacists who engage in 
interstate commerce (deliver, mail or send prescriptions across state lines) are sub- 
ject to all the requirements of the labeling and misbranding section (Sec. 502) and 
can be exempted from it only if the prescriptions are: 

I. Dispensed on a ‘‘written prescription’”’ which is ‘“‘signed’’ by a “licensed” physician, 
dentist or veterinary, and 
II. If such prescription bears a label containing 
1. The name of the business of the dispenser 
The name of the place of the business of the dispenser 
A serial number 


“Data of such prescription” 
5. The name of the physician, dentist or veterinarian. 


In more simple terms, the new law regulates prescription labels in the District 
of Columbia and in interstate trade. If the finished preparation is dispensed and 
delivered on the order of a ‘‘signed”’ prescription, a usual prescription label is suffi- 
cient, but if the prescription blank was unsigned, the label must conform with all 
the requirements made of all proprietaries in interstate and territorial commerce. 

This probably means that these druggists will not be able to receive telephone 
prescriptions from doctors in the neighboring state and act as their secretaries by 
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writing down the prescription and signing the doctor’s name. Any dispensing on 
such a prescription if delivered in the District of Columbia or over a border before 
the doctor has signed the copy made by the druggist is not on a ‘‘signed”’ prescrip- 
tion as required by Sec. 503 (0). 

Telephoned prescriptions, unsigned, can be dispensed if the finished prepara- 
tion is labeled in compliance with all the provisions of the new law (Sec. 502 (e))— 
which means that if it contains a mixture of several substances, the name of ‘‘each 
active ingredient’ must appear on the label, and the label must state the ‘‘quality, 
kind or proportion of any alcohol” and list by ‘“‘name and quantity’’ the presence 
of any “‘bromides, ether, chloroform, acetanilid—.,”’ etc. (18 drugs or classes are 
included in the law). The traditional type of prescription label for such interstate 
delivered prescriptions filled on a telephone order will no longer be legal. 

Further, it appears that while an ordinary narcotic prescription is treated 
like any other prescription, the law makes special requirements of all prescriptions 
containing certain hypnotics, and the narcotics in exempt amounts. 

By simplifying the meaning of the last provision in Sec. 503 (b) (2)—it is seen 
that any District of Columbia or interstate-commerce prescription which has not 
on it a notation by the doctor that it must not be refilled, and which prescription 
containing any barbituric acid, bromal, carbonal, chloral, paraldehyde, sulphon- 
methane or a narcotic in an exempt amount, cannot be dispensed ‘‘unless a label 
bears the name, quantity and percentage of such substance—and in juxtaposition 
therewith the statement ‘Warning—may be habit forming.’ ”’ 

If the prescription for any of the above substances does contain a ‘Don’t 
refill’ notation of the doctor, it needs only the regular prescription label. 

While all these regulations may be of but passing interest to pharmacists who 
do not engage in over-state-line deliveries, they had nevertheless better take notice, 
for it is to be expected that bills for new state Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws of 
a form similar to the Federal Act will be introduced into many state legislatures this 
coming year. When this occurs it will be the duty of all organized pharmaceutical 
bodies to see that no needlessly troublesome regulations concerning prescriptions 
are introduced into state statutes. 

While on the subject, let us consider a few business changes the new law will 
create. Because the new State Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws are bound to come, 
the alert druggist will begin modifying certain business policies immediately so that 
he shall not be caught with unsalable merchandise on his shelves. The first of these 
precautions is in buying. Since all proprietaries, both intrastate and interstate 
manufactured, will eventually be subject to the new misbranding and adulteration 
provisions, large orders of uncertain merchandise which cannot be sold within a 
year should not be purchased—or if purchased, should be obtained with a guarantee 
of compliance with the new federal law. Don’t overstock on the “‘Sale—is final’”’ 
bargains that are bound to appear soon in secret-formula merchandise that may die 
next June. And second, the druggist manufacturing own-label goods should re- 
strict the purchase of labels and raw materials to immediate needs. 

Again let me say that this new Federal law and the state laws that will follow 
are bound to have salutary effects. The laws will drive out of existence many dis- 
reputable concerns or so clearly mark their products as unsafe or worthless as to 
have the same effect. Manufacturers who do their work well are bound to be re- 
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warded with extra business. Anything like this law that advances public health 
should be, and is, thoroughly indorsed by Pharmacy. 

If we are to strike a balance between these assets and liabilities, I am sure we 
all can agree that there remains a net worth or capital amount. Pharmacy, to 
those who practice it well, still has a great value. From it they earn not only a 
financial return, but also a psychic income—that love of work and accomplishment 
that makes the heart beat faster. In what other retail branch can the owner-worker 
find a thrill equal to that enjoyed by the druggist when he masters a prescription 
incompatibility, catches an error in a prescription before harm is done or receives 
the blessings of those whom he has served or aided in an hour of need? 


DR. LEWIS MOTTET’S PROJECTED INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY 
(1769).* 


BY J. HAMPTON HOCH.! 


Dr. Lewis Mottet was a talented physician, a native of France, who settled in 
the province of South Carolina before the middle of the 18th century. He at- 
tended the plantations in St. John’s Berkley and St. James’ Goose Creek and had 
what at that time was probably the most genteel range of practice in the province. 
Dr. Mottet was said to have been a bon vivant with a true Gallic appreciation of 
good food and in his professional visits contrived to administer to his own ap- 
petite while prescribing for his patients’ relief. Several anecdotes illustrative of 
the man’s independence and striking personality are related by Dr. Joseph John- 
son (1). 

As to his professional antecedents we unfortunately know nothing but infer 
that they were not inferior to most and were superior to those of some of his con- 
temporaries. An interesting and unusual announcement was placed in the press by 
Dr. Mottet in February 1762. To quote (2): 


“The subscriber being requested by several persons to prepare for them Belloste’s celebrated 
pills, so well known by the inhabitants of this province, to be the most effectual medicine in the cure 
of all intermittent fevers, as well as for constant, synochal, putrid, bilious and all other fevers, 
hereby informs them of his willingness to oblige them, but, as the preparation is very troublesome 
and dangerous, he cannot, without loss, prepare the said medicines in a small quantity, as the 
trouble is nearly equal for a small or large mass. He will therefore be glad that all persons, de- 
sirous of having those pills would subscribe for one or more boxes. A box will contain fifteen dozes 
for eight pounds currency, with each box he will give plain and exact directions: also information 
of their effecacy in several other deceases, particularly in all cholicks, fluxes and scorbutick cases. 

“Subscriptions will be taken in at the following places, from this day to the first of May 
ensuing, after which time none will be received as he must then go about preparing the medicines. 
At Charles-Town, by Mr. James Poyas, merchant on the bay; At Goose-Creek, at the subscriber’s 
house; At Monck’s-Corner, by Mr. Thomas White, merchant; At Ponpon, by Mr. Gideon Du- 
pont; At Stono, by Mrs. Wilkinson. Where the boxes will be delivered on the 3d day of August 
next, and where the back settlers may subscribe on paying the money. 

Lewis Mortet.”’ 


* Presented before the Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Minneapolis meeting, 
1938. 
1 School of Pharmacy, Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 
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Skipping to November 1769, we find Dr. Mottet presenting a unique proposal 
which is, as far as we know, the earliest attempt to establish a pharmaceutical in- 
stitute or as he terms it a “general pharmacy.” To quote (3): 


“As dangerous and irregular Methods, in the Practice of PHYSIC, are followed in this 
Province, from the Want of a general PHARMACY; the Subscriber proposes to the Public, the 
Necessity and Expediency of constructing a LABORATORY, chymical and galenical, for the 
Safety and Preservation of the Patient, and Credit of the Physician; as therein he will find Medi- 
cines proper and adequate to all Cases, which cannot be had in private Collections. He will join 
with the other methodical Practitioners in Town, to prove the Inconveniences they labour under, 
and the Advantages of which the Public are deprived. By not having a general Pharmacy, 
Physicians are obliged to conform to the common irregular Methods, having no other Materia 
Medica than those imported from Great-Britain, in general so adulterated, that the best Prescrip- 
tions may be rendered ineffectual, and probably very dangerous. Without a Pharmacy, the Physi- 
cian cannot exercise his speculative Faculty, to find various Compositions, or simple Substances 
adapted and natural to this Climate, or Correctives for vapoural Impressions, emanating in par- 
ticular from this Soil; neither can he exert himself in the Analysis of the abundant Quantity of 
Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals peculiar to this Soil, in order to extract Substances pure and fit 
for Use. With Intention then, not only to analyse all the natural Productions, and to find genuine 
Preparations of all Kinds, he humbly requests the Honourable House of Assembly, to take under 
Consideration, if the establishing a general Pharmacy, and collecting a Botanic Garden, would 
not be the most effectual Means for regulating the Practice of Physic, and the surest to prevent 
Partiality; and encourage from all Parts of the World, the Republic of the Literati to concur with 
their Advices, to be judiciously examined by your composite Society. As the opening of a botanic 
garden, without a chymical Laboratory, in order to discover, by Analysis, the Nature and Effects 
of Simples or Materials unknown, will be to the Public an useless Expense: The Subscriber there- 
fore takes the Liberty to offer himself for the Direction of the Laboratory, chymical and galenical; 
and when erected, to collect, analyse, and read the general System of the Materia Medica: But 
in Case there should be found a Director and Lecturer, of superior Knowledge in this the most 
essential Part of Physic, after the Construction of the said Laboratory, he, the said Subscriber, 
will then be ready to resign in his Favour. It remains to acquaint the Honourable House, that the 
Cost of Implements, Vessels, Utensils, Glass, and Metalics, Aparatus, Furnaces, and all other in- 
side Work, with some Materials for the Beginning, will amount to between Six and Seven Thousand 
Pounds Currency. Should this Proposal meet with Opposition, the Subscriber, having already 
Part of the Aparatus, will, on his own Account, undertake to complete the Pharmacy, if the Public 
will favour him with the Loan of Six Thousand Pounds Currency.—With this advanced, he pro- 
poses to admit, as Students and Apprentices, any young Men, having an Inclination and sufficient 
Education; and shall also make known the Time when he is to perform any capital Operation. 
The Pharmacy being completed, the Advantages arising from a Botanic Garden, will clearly ap- 


pear.” 


This proposal, however, was ‘‘found, by tle learned Committee, appointed by 
the Honourable House of Assembly, to be too premature’’ and the public did not 
favor Dr. Mottet with six thousand pounds, so the project died aborning. 


REFERENCES. 
(1) Joseph Johnson, “Traditions of the American Revolution,” Walker and James, 
Charleston, S. C., 235-238 (1851). 
(2) South Carolina Gazette (No. 1438), February 6 to February 13, 1762. 
(3) Ibid. (No. 1825), September 27, 1770. 
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IN THE BAG—FOR NINETY YEARS.* 


BY WALTER M. CHASE.! 


There came into our possession recently this pair of saddle bags, originally 
owned and used nearly a hundred years ago in Bloomfield, Oakland County, 
Michigan, by Dr. Ezra Smith Parke. Dr. Parke was the father of Hervey Coke 
Parke, one of the founders of Parke, Davis & Company. 


Dr. Parke was born in New York State late in the eighteenth century. Follow- 
ing the completion of a professional course at Geneva College, New York, he came 
to the Territory of Michigan in 1825—Michigan was not admitted to the Union as 
a State until 1837—and started the practice of his profession in the town of Bloom- 
field, which is located only a comparatively short distance, some 10 or 12 miles, 
from the City of Detroit. He lived and practiced in Bloomfield for over thirty 
years, until claimed by death in an epidemic which swept over Michigan in 1856. 

These saddle bags, as will be seen by the picture, are of the type used by physi- 
cians of a bygone generation when travel by horseback was the accepted mode of 
local locomotion. They are of solid leather construction and even now, after a 
hundred years, are still in an excellent state of preservation. 

One of the most interesting things found in the bag when it was opened a short 
time ago was a document which Dr. Parke evidently carried with him on his daily 
rounds. It was his “‘License to Practice Physic and Surgery in the Territory of 
Michigan,”’ and reads as follows: 


* Presented before the Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Minneapolis meeting, 
1938. 
! Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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To All Whom It May Concern: 


This may certify that Doctor Ezra S. Parke, on the Eleventh day of January A.D. 1825 
presented a Dipioma from the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District of the 
State of New York, To the Medical Society of the Territory of Michigan, which was deemed sat- 
isfactory, and is therefore entitled to all the privileges and immunities appertaining to Physicians 
and Surgeons in the Territory aforesaid, pursuant to the Statute in such case made and provided 
to regulate the practice of Physic and Surgery in said Territory, adopted the 14th day of June 
1819. 


Given under my hand and the Seal of the Medical Society 
of the Territory of Michigan this 10th day of June A.D. 1829. 


(Signed) R. S. Rice, Secretary, M. S. T. M. 
An endorsement on the License reads: 
Territory of Michigan 
County of Oakland 


I the undersigned Clerk of the County of Oakland do herby Certify that on the 11th day of 
July A.D. 1829 a true copy of the within Diploma was filed in the Clerks office of said County. 


The testimeny whereof I have hereto affixed my Seal of office 
and subscribe my name this 11th day of May A.D. 1831. 


(Signed) Comstock, Clerk. 


Apparently, speed was not the essence in those days, for—please note—while 
Dr. Parke’s diploma was presented to the Medical Society of the Territory in Janu- 
ary 1825, the true copy of it was not filed with the County Clerk until July 1829, and 
it was not until two years later, May 1831 that the Clerk got around to affixing his 
seal. 

Another interesting document found in the bags was a certificate of marriage 
between one of the doctor’s daughters, Cornelia Lucintha Parke and Marquis W. 
Kelsey. This certificate is dated July 3, 1844. 

Still another was a pamphlet, the title of which read: 

ESSAY 
on the 
AMERICAN SYSTEM 
or 
Reasons Why the Productive Classes 
Should Not Support 
HENRY CLAY 
for the 
PRESIDENCY 
Washington 
Printed at the Spectator Office 
1844 


Unfortunately the text of the pamphlet is missing, but, judging from the title, 
people of ninety-odd years ago must have taken their politics as seriously then as 
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many of us do to-day. Apparently, too, the propaganda against Henry Clay had 
its effect, for, of course, James K. Polk was the successful candidate in the election 
of 1844. 

These three documents, as well as some of the other material pretty well date 
the bags as having been in active use around 1844 or 1845. 

No instruments of any kind were found in the bags—possibly the doctor had 
a separate case for whatever he used in this line—but there was a profusion of drugs 
which will perhaps serve to indicate fairly closely some of the medicaments that were 
in use by physicians of a century ago. 

Included in the assortment are some thirty or more different drugs—some of 
which were easy to identify and some of which weren’t. The sense of smell, usually 
an important aid in identification, was of no help, for the drugs are of such antiquity 
that even such strong smellers as valerian and cardamon have lost most of their scent. 

A majority of the drugs were wrapped in paper, some of it ordinary wrapping 
paper and some in old newspapers. Most of the papers are stained and discolored 
from contact with the drugs, and some of them show evidences of worm holes, 
which is not to be wondered at in view of their nearly a century’s storage. 

When the drugs were removed from their paper wrapping, it was interesting to 
see how well preserved some of the specimens were. A packet of ergot spurs, for 
example, looks as clean and bright as does this year’s crop, and a handful of hen- 
bane leaves still keep their original shape. Others that were easily identifiable be- 
cause of their excellent condition were anise, quassia, Virginia snakeroot, pinkroot, 
wahoo, rhubarb—all of them standbys of nineteenth century physicians. 

Three tin boxes were in the bag. The square one contained aloe, the small 
cylindrical one was empty and the larger round one contained five small paper- 
wrapped packets of powders—possibly potent drugs or chemicals, or perhaps an 
assortment of medicaments which the doctor dispensed in combination with each 
other. 

Of the five glass bottles, three are of a hand-',; »wn type never seen to-day. The 
other two are of the early machine-made type, with raised letters on the outside. 
One reads “‘Balsam of Honey,” and the other ““True Cephalick Snuff By the Kings 
Patent.”’ Of particular interest are the handcut cork stoppers—giving signs of 
much usage, but still tough and lively. 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MEDICAL PROFESSIONS OF NEW JERSEY. 


At the annual meeting held in the offices at Trenton on the 16th, Dr. R. P. Fischelis, 
secretary and chief chemist of the Board of Pharmacy of New Jersey, was reélected Chairman for 
the ensuing year, Dr. David B. Allman, a physician of Atlantic City, Vice-Chairman and Dr. 
Edward H. Peplow, a dentist, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Conference passed a resolution commending Governor Moore for his foresight in ap- 
pointing a State Conference on Health and Welfare Problems for the purpose of determining the 
adequacy of medical resources in New Jersey and the extent to which the proposed National Health 
Program is applicable to the New Jersey situation. 

The Conference also went on record in favor of revision of the New Jersey Food and Drug 
Act to bring it into conformity with the new Federal Food, Drug and. Cosmetic Law. 

The Conference is composed of delegates from the Medical Society of New Jersey, the 
New Jersey Dental Society, the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association and the New Jersey 
Nurses’ Association. It was formed in 1934 to consider and act upon problems of mutual interest 
to the four professions. 
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THE CONTINUOUS REVISION OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 
SHOULD IMPROVE MEDICO-PHARMACEUTIC RELATIONS. 


BY BERNARD FANTUS.* 


The “get-together movement’”’ of physicians and pharmacists in recent years 
originated with the mutual desire to gain the advantages of the use of official 


_medicines in prescriptions. The success of the ‘pharmaceutical speciality’? has 


been merited by its elegance, its permanence and its efficiency. 

Adequate reasons have existed during the past several decades, other than the 
gullibility of doctors and the potency of high-pressure salesmen, for the marked 
use in prescriptions of ‘‘pharmaceutical specialities:’’ the preparations in our books 
of official standards have failed to meet the “‘speciality’’ of the manufacturer as to 
elegance, tastefulness and pharmaceutical perfection. 

Among doctors prescribing has largely become a lost art. The new science of 
Pharmacology has displaced the former teaching of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics to so great a degree that, while the modern doctor, knows much more about how 
medicines act, he knows much less how to prescribe them. 

The remedy lies not merely in doctors and druggists getting acquainted, in 
good fellowship meetings, in ‘‘sampling’’ doctors, but also and chiefly in rendering 
service equally reliable as the one now offered. This should not be difficult. It 
would be easy were pharmacists willing to pay the price. This price is pharmaceutic 
research and the publicity thereof. Through his official books the pharmacist has 
gotten into the habit of getting his formulas for nothing, excepting as he pays for 
the books containing them. The pharmaceutical speciality manufacturer, on the 
other hand, subjects his formulas to research, pharmaceutic as well as clinical, and 
he knows they must be good before he invests the large sums of money necessary 
to advertise the products to make a financial success of them. Have all our N. F. 
formulas been developed with so great care? 

The establishment of the new Research Laboratory of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION should usher in a new era in Pharmacy research. It will 
cost some money; but, whatever the sum, it will be a good investment. 

The remedy for the unsatisfactory medico-pharmaceutic relation then lies in 
our official books and, most especially, in the National Formulary. Were the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to adopt the principle: ‘Every N. F. 
formula a pharmaceutic masterpiece,’ physicians would become interested in these 
formulas, especially if the effort were made to include in the National Formulary 
the ‘“‘best administration forms for each and every important remedy.” If, e. g., 
the Syrup of Bromide, the Syrup of Iron, the Syrup of Codeine were known to 
the physician to represent the most palatable administration fornf of these remedies 
that modern pharmaceutic art can desire, he would be only too glad to avail himself 
of these preparations. It therefore behooves Pharmacy to get in line with modern 
developments, to cleanse its Formulary of old-fashioned elixirs and mixtures, to 
see to it that physicians find it in formulas for medicines as good as any manufac- 
turer can prepare, medicines so much more acceptable because there is no secrecy 
surrounding their composition, and so much more economic to the patient. 


* Professor of Therapeutics, University of Illinois, College of Medicine; Director of 
Therapeutics, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, III. 
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The new type of N. F. Committee that has already been instituted, the newly 
established A. Pu. A. Laboratory and the monthly publication of the National 
Formulary Bulletin provide for the continuous revision of the National Formulary. 
The “leading pharmacists” in each locality will now have the opportunity to actually 
coéperate with the National Formulary in the making. The “‘detailing’’ of physi- 
cians with improved preparations under discussion for possible inclusion in the 
National Formulary, or the acquainting of physicians with new preparations just 
adopted by the N. F. Revision Committee, will bring a new and zestful approach 
to physicians. Reporting the acceptance or criticisms of the new preparation under 
discussion will make possible an actual nation-wide collaboration by the medical 
and pharmaceutic profession in the improvement of the Formulary. ‘‘Get-together- 
meetings’ of pharmacists and physicians will acquaint each group with the progress 
that is being made, and to accomplish this progress, each needs the codperation of 
the other. 

Medico-pharmaceutic relations will become better, as these good relations be- 
tween physicians and pharmacists are deserved. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS AND U.S. P.-N. F. PROMOTION. 


Thirty-seven of the state pharmaceutical associations now have committees which are ac- 
tively promoting programs to bring about closer coéperation between pharmacists, physicians and 
dentists, and to promote the use of official preparations. These committees are taking the leader- 
ship in their respective states and splendid progress is being made. 

The first conference of these committees was held during the Minneapolis meeting at which 
a majority of the committees were represented. A very good exhibit was arranged to show what 
is being done by these committees and the exhibit brought favorable comment. A similar con- 
ference and exhibit will be arranged for the Altanta meeting. An information bulletin will be 
sent regularly to the committees and each committee is requested to furnish samples of the 
material it uses to the A. Pu. A. headquarters for distribution to the other committees and for 
preservation. 

It is expected that this program will encourage the other states to appoint committees for 
these very important activities and will lead to a well codrdinated national movement. 

An Interprofessional Program was opened in Wisconsin on October 27th, 1938, under the 
direction of chairman Emil C. Horn when the pharmacists entertained the members of the Mil- 
waukee Medical Society. Dr. Bernard Fantus and Mr. O. U. Sisson of Chicago were the guest 
speakers. President Gordon of the Medical Society paid a fine tribute to the program and predicted 
its success. Chairman Charles V. Selby is carrying on an active program by mail with the physi- 
cians in West Virginia and has the active coédperation of the Medical Society and its official Journal, 
which has carried several strong editorials. 

Chairman Andrews in Maryland is continuing the program he has carried on with physicians 
and dentists for several years through meetings and the distribution of cards giving prescriptions 
and other information. Chairman Wallace of Mississippi is promoting a program very successfully 
under the direction of the Board of Pharmacy and has been invited to speak before several neigh- 
boring state associations. 

Similar programs have been developed along these lines in other states. 


Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by CHARLES SOLOMON, M.D., Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Medicine, Long Island College of Medicine; Junior attending Physician and 
Chief of the Medical Clinic, Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn; author of ‘Prescription Writing and 
Formulary of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn,”’ ““‘The Traffic in Health,”’ collaborator, Hazer 
Houston, R. N. Third Edition. 693 pages. Price, $3.00. Publishers J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The reorganization of the third edition coincides with the Unit Plan of the New 
Curriculum Guide. It conforms to U. S. P. [IX and Supplement and N. F. VI. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1937-1938. 


Office of the Secretary, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


LETTER NO. 2. 
October 4, 1938. 
To the Members of the Council: 

For the information of the new members of the Council, it is pointed out that motions 
made by mail in the interim between meetings of the Council require no second. 

21. Committee on Recipe Book. Chairman Lascoff nominates the following members of 
the AssocIATION as members of this Committee for 1938-1939: Chairman J. Leon Lascoff, I. A. 
Becker, F. E. Bibbins, H. W. Burlage, C. J. Clayton, E. F. Cook, M. G. de Navarre, Bernard Fan- 
tus, R. P. Fischelis, Alice-Esther Garvin, E. N. Gathercoal, Wm. H. Glover, Wm. Gray, L. D. 
Havenhill, S. L. Hilton, H. Evert Kendig, J. F. McCloskey, C. E. McCormick, G. A. Moulton, 
J. C. Munch, C. Leonard O’Connell, G. C. Schicks, R. L. Swain, R. E. Terry, J. K. Thum and 
C. P. Wimmer. 

(Motion No. 1) It is moved by Kelly that those persons nominated be elected members 
of the Committee on Recipe Book for 1938-1939. 

22. Appointment of Standing and Special Committees and Delegates of the Association. 
President Lascoff presents the following appointments: 

Committee on Social and Economic Relations —same as Committee on the Study of Phar- 
macy which is to be deleted. 

Committee on Cosmetics.—John C. Bauer, Baltimore, Md., to be added, otherwise no changes. 

Committee on Local and Student Branches——Chairman, Ernest Little, Newark, N. J.; 
Robert S. Fuqua, Baltimore; R. E. Terry, Chicago; K. L. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; Ida Mary 
Fox, Big Rapids, Mich.; Frank L. Mercer, St. Louis; B. A. Bialk, Detroit; H. T. F. Givens, New 
York City; C. L. Cox, Newark; N. T. Chamberlin, Cleveland; F. A. Geue, Portland, Ore.; C. 
V. Netz, Minneapolis; A. K, Leberknight, Philadelphia; F. S. McGinnis, Pittsburgh; Peggy 
Kreizinger, San Francisco; Walter Suda, Los Angeles; R. H. Weaver, Jr., Gainesville; Robert 
Kealey, Pittsburgh; Minnie M. Meyer, Pullman, Wash.; Isabelle Seissman, Brooklyn; Ran- 
dolph Smith, Louisville; Louis P. Muller, New Orleans; Bless Rusk, University, Miss. 

Board of Canvassers—Chairman, Ambrose Hunsberger, Philadelphia; Theodore Campbell, 
Jr., Philadelphia; James C. Munch, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Committee on Legislation—No changes. 

Committee on U. S. Pharmacopeia.—C. Leonard O’Connell, Pittsburgh (1948). 

Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus —Richard A. Deno, Newark (1945). 

Committee on Pharmacy Week.—No changes—personnel to be announced later. 

Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature.—No changes. 

Committee on Physiological Testing —No changes. 

Committee on Weights and Measures.—Walter H. Varnum, Lawrence, Kans., in place of W. 
Mac Childs. Otherwise, no changes. 

Committee on William Procter, Jr., Monument Fund.—instead of Memorial Fund. No 
changes. 

Committee on Lay Press Relations.—Chairman, R. W. Rodman, Bloomfield, N. J.; H.C. 
Christensen, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; Ernest Little, Trenton; 
J. Lester Hayman, Morgantown, W. Va.; R. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md. 

Committee on Endowment Fund.—Chairman, Wm. B. Day, Chicago; H. A. B. Dunning, 
Baltimore; Chas. E. Vanderkleed, Philadelphia; F. W. Sultan, St. Louis; F. J. Wulling, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The American Institute of Pharmacy Maintenance Committee.—No changes. 

Committee on Pharmacists in the Government Service—No changes. 

International Pharmaceutical Federation.—R. L. Swain, Baltimore, in place of Otto Rauben- 
heimer, New York City. Otherwise, no changes. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science-—Councilors, E. F. Kelly and W. F. 
Rudd, Richmond, Va, 
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National Drug Trade Conference Delegates.—No changes. 

Committee on Prescription Tolerances—No changes, except Frederick Grill, Portland, Ore., 
replaces A. O. Mickelsen. 

Committee on Professional Relations.—Chairman, Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit; C. B. Jordan, 
Lafayette, Ind.; E. R. Serles, Brookings, S. Dak.; W. Mac Childs, Eldorado, Kans.; Charles V. 
Selby, Clarksburg, W. Va.; O. U. Sisson, Chicago; R. T. Lakey, Detroit. 

Committee on Modernization of Pharmacy Laws.—Same, with George W. Mather, New York 
City, added. 

Committee on Council on Pharmaceutical Practice——No changes. 

Committee to Study Courses in History of Pharmacy.—No changes. 

Committee on Dental Pharmacy.—No changes. 

Committee to Consider By-Laws of the House of Delegates —Chairman, R. L. Swain, Balti- 
more; H. C. Christensen, Chicago; F. W. Schaefer, New York City. 

Committee to Study By-Laws.—No changes. 

American Documentation Institute -—No changes. 

American Society for Testing Materials —Same, except Roy K. Snyder, Washington, D. C., 
replaces Kenneth L. Kelly. 

Commission on Standardization of Biological Stains—No changes. 

General Membership Committee —No changes. 


The roster will appear in the October issue of the JouRNAL 

23. Use of the Text of N. F. VI. The following communication has been received from 
Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications: 

“In response to your letter of August 31st, it is stated that I see no reason why permission 
should not be granted to use the text of the National Formulary in the revision of the book by 
Sollmann and Hanzlik entitled ‘Introduction to Experimental Pharmacology.’ They have had 
permission to use the text of the National Formulary in previous additions and so far as I can de- 
termine, they have not made improper use of this privilege. I, therefore, recommend that per- 
mission be granted to use the text of the National Formulary for comment in revising the textbook 
by Sollmann and Hanzlik entitled ‘Introduction to Experimental Pharmacology.’ ”’ 

(Motion No. 2) It is moved by DuMez that Professors Sollmann and Hanzlik be granted 
permission to use portions of the text of the N. F. VI in the forthcoming revision of a book ‘‘In- 
troduction to Experimental Pharmacology” with the usual acknowledgment and for value re- 
ceived. 

24. Local Secretary and Headquarters for the 1939 Meeting. The secretary is advised that 
the local committee have nominated R. C. Wilson as Local Secretary and the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., as the Headquarters for this meeting. 

A recommendation as to the time of the meeting will be submitted later. 

(Motion No. 3) It is moved by Kelly that R. C. Wilson be elected as Local Secretary and 
that the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel be approved as the Headquarters, for the 1939 meeting. 

25. Applicants for Membership. The following applications, properly endorsed, ac- 
companied with the first year’s dues, and recommended by two members of the ASSOCIATION, 
have been received: 

No. 1, Frederick William McNabb, 30 Moffatt Road, Salem, Mass.; No. 2, Edward Eugene 
Clark, 1416 Rankin Drive, St. Louis, Mo.; No. 3, Helen Mary Kouba, Mercy Hospital, Clinton, 
Iowa; No. 4, John E. Ziebarth, 8100 W. National Ave., West Allis, Wis.; No. 5, Joe Robert Burns, 
1304 N. Greenwood Ave., Tulsa, Okla.; No. 6, James Wheeler McCormley, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa.; No. 7, Clemmy O. Miller, 2344 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 8, James Wm. Mc- 
Graw, Powell Pharmacy, Redding, Calif.; No. 9, Charles B. Porta, Calle 13, 109, Vedado, 
Havana, Cuba; No. 10, Mrs. Clara B. Miller, 824 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans.; No. 11, Vincent 
de Lalla, 704 Blecker St., Utica, N. Y.; No. 12, George Henry Wilson, 266 S. Hanover, Carlisle, 
Pa.; No. 13, Rudolf W. Gleissner, 286 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 14, Oliver Wm. 
Busch, 4351 Pearl Rd., Cleveland, Ohio; No. 15, Edward I. Green, Boston & Atlantic Aves.., 
Atlantic City, N. J.; No. 16, David E. Schlonsky, 1912 N. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 17, 
L. M. O'Dell, 106 N. LeRoy St., Fenton, Mich. 

(Motion No. 4) Vote on application for membership in the AssocraTION. 

E. F. Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


CHICAGO.—The Branch held its 252nd meeting, October 18th. President Emig pre- 
sided introducing the plans for the coming meetings. After a short report on some of the activi- 
ties of the Convention in Minneapolis by the secretary, Professor Gathercoal outlined the proposed 
changes in the publications of the AssociaTION including the new popular JouRNAL, and some- 
thing of its aims; changes in the present JouRNAL; and an announcement of the National Formu- 
lary Bulletin in its new form. 

Other topics upon which Professor Gathercoal touched were: The activities of the N. F. 
Laboratory and the need under the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law of establishment of stand- 
ards, tests and assays through its efforts; the studies on Calamine including the work of Dr. Fan- 
tus on new types of preparations of this important material, including the Cuti-color series; and 
the work of the Committee on Diagnostic Reagents, with the announcement of the publication of 
this material as a separate book. 

Mr. Samuel Shkolnik under the heading, ‘‘The Present Status of the Law,” gave a very 
interesting address on various features of the new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law and of 
certain sections of the proposed changes in the Illinois statutes governing various phases of the 
practice of Pharmacy. Attention was called to the labeling requirements and especially to the 
section covering habit-forming or sedative medicaments. 

Dr. Wirth projected 800 feet of plain and color movie film of scenes taken at the Plant 
Science Seminar, the Convention and of a fishing trip into northern Minnesota, all of which were 
greatly enjoyed by the 80 members and guests present. 


The Branch held its 253rd meeting November 15th, with a capacity crowd of 140 members 
and guests. The speaker was Dr. Eugene W. Schoeffel of the Laboratory of the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. His subject was ‘‘Modern Methods of 
Pharmaceutical Analysis.”” Dr. Schoeffel introduced his address with the statement that it was 
through the efforts of Professor Puckner and others of the College that the Council was started in 
1905. Pointing out that in past years Pharmacy has played a large part in the advancement of 
Chemistry and Medicine, he stated that advances in modern pharmaceutical analysis were of great 
importance. This résumé served to introduce the essence of the address, namely, the application of 
micro-analytical processes. 

Dr. Schoeffel exhibited eight hundred feet of 16 millimeter color movie film to illus- 
trate the various techniques of micro-analytical analysis. Determination of melting points by the 
micro methods; growth of crystals under polarized light and the use of ultraviolet light with 
aluminum oxide absorption tubes were some of the high lights of the film. In addition, slides 
were used to aid in the visualization of the processes employed. 

Through the courtesy of E. H. Sargent and Company, Dr. Wilson of that firm had an exhibit 
of various pieces of micro-analytical glassware and other apparatus which was enjoyed by the 
group present. 

E. Terry, Secretary 


CITY OF WASHINGTON.—The first fall meeting of the Washington Branch was held 
on October 10th, in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, with 24 present. 

Dr. Warren called attention to the diminishing treasury. Dr. Briggs moved that member- 
ship dues of $1.00 per member be assessed and the motion was passed. The secretary was asked 
to determine the number of possible Branch members in the District and the amount due the 
Branch from the parent organization for these members. 

Mr. Rezneck, reporting for the Publicity Committee, suggested that notice cards be sent 
regularly to the locai newspapers, local pharmacy schools and to other chapters and journals. 

Dr. Briggs introduced Lee G. Gramling and Charles O. Wilson, recent additions to the 
faculty at George Washington University. 

Dr. N. B. Hon, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, spoke on ‘Pharmacists in 
Venereal Disease Control,’’ stressing the advantageous position of the pharmacist in assisting in 
the prevention and control of a scourge much more prevalent than tuberculosis, scarlet fever, ty- 
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phoid fever or diphtheria. The number of people suffering from syphilis varies from '/,% in the 
northern states to 4% in the south, with an average for the country of about 2%. Statistics show 
that the number of reported cases increased from 235,000 in 1934 to 450,000 in 1937, with an esti- 
mated 518,000 under treatment and as many more unattended. E 

With the passage of the Venereal Disease Control Act, $3,000,000 was appropriated for the 
fiscal year, this money to be distributed to the states and territories as grants-in-aid on the basis of 
population, extent of the disease and financial need of the state. The treatment, consisting of 30 
injections of arsphenamine and 40 of bismuth, is successful in nearly nine cases out of ten if begun in 
the early stages of the disease but this figure drops to five out of ten, if begun in the later stages. 

According to Dr. Hon, the pharmacist can hinder this program by prescribing or recom- 
mending drugs for the treatment of the disease, by buying and selling proprietary preparations or 
nostrums for this treatment and by refilling prescriptions after the use of the drug is no longer 
indicated. His first opportunity to assist the program lies in the strategic position he bears with 
relation to the patient. Secondly, he can distribute informational material giving sound advice 
and real facts about the problem of syphilis. The necessary drugs will either be distributed 
through the local drug stores for a small service charge or through the local health departments. 
Dr. Hon summed up the pharmacists’ position in the following paragraph: ‘He will see them 
often, for they are the most common of America’s serious diseases. He can best serve the com- 
munity, the patient and himself through a broad coéperation with the medical profession and the 
Health Department.” 

Dr. R. K. Snyder of the N. F. Laboratory staff, described the history of the laboratory 
from its inception at the annual meeting in 1935. It was started in Chicago in January 1936 and 
has functioned for two and a half years under the direction of an advisory committee. Dr. Sny- 
der presented the personnel and outlined the scope of the laboratory activities, the study of phar- 
maceutical problems and the establishment and improvement of standards for drugs. The 
members were conducted through the laboratory. 

KENNETH L. KEL Ly, Secretary. 


FERRIS INSTITUTE STUDENT BRANCH.—The October meeting which was held 
on Wednesday evening, October 19th, at Ferris Institute, had been postponed one week so that it 
could be held during Pharmacy Week. 

Anton Hogstad, Jr., outlined the history of Pharmacy Week and its purposes. National 
Pharmacy Week was established by the late Dr. Robert J. Ruth fourteen years ago to encourage 
greater professional activity among pharmacists and to tell the story of Pharmacy to the public. 
Dr. Ruth was chairman of the committee on Pharmacy Week for seven years following its found- 
ing. He was succeeded by Dr. Hogstad who has been chairman for the past seven years. Dr. 
Hogstad pointed out that Pharmacy Week differed from other national weeks in that it was not 
commercialized. 

Dr. Joseph P. Trainer, a practicing physician from Big Rapids, spoke on “Everyday Medi- 
cine.” The difficulties in diagnosing internal hernia were first discussed. X-ray pictures from 
the files of Dr. Trainer were shown and it was stated that X-ray was probably the best means 
other than operation, of detecting internal hernia. The second portion of the lecture was devoted 
to every day fractures. There have been great changes in Medicine during the past twenty 
years, due to changes in our mode of living. Formerly, nearly all fractures were of the wrist, 
ankle and shoulder but to-day neck and spinal fractures are the most common. This change in 
type of fractures demands new and improved apparatus and appliances. Dr. Trainer explained 
how each of these modern instruments, the wire caliper, drill and wire traction, is used. Follow- 
ing the lecture Dr. Trainer answered questions on Medicine as practiced to-day. 


The Student Branch entered an A. Pu. A. float in the annual Ferris Institute Homecoming 
parade. The float told the story of the curing of Countess Chinchon, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
of malarial fever. There were three characters, one representing the Countess Chinchon, the sec- 
ond portraying Dr. Juan del Vega administering the bark to the Countess and the third figure a 
servant who brought the bark to Countess Chinchon’s physician. A brief summary of the story 
of the curing of malarial fever was painted on the side of the float under the title ‘‘Kino Kino 
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the Bark of Barks!’’ The success of the float was largely due to the splendid work of the President 
of the Branch, Miss Ida Mary Fox, who designed and supervised the making of the costumes worn 
by the three characters. 


The members of the A. Pu. A. also took an active part in the building of pharmaceutical 
displays for National Pharmacy Week and also for the annual Ferris Institute Homecoming. A 
total of seven displays was set up. 


The College of Pharmacy had charge of an all-college assembly during Pharmacy Week, 
including a display arranged on the state. 

The first speaker was Dr. Simon Benson, former research technician at the University of 
Chicago and Rush Medical College and now Dean of the Ferris College of Pharmacy and director 
of research at Ferris Institute. Dean Benson spoke on the research angle of Pharmacy and the 
disappointments and problems a pharmacy research worker is confronted with. Among ex- 
amples cited was the one of insulin. The basic discovery was made in 1909 but not until thirteen 
years later did the useful product insulin come on the market. 

The second speaker was Anton Hogstad, Jr., who outlined the history of Pharmacy Week 
and gave a brief history of Pharmacy and the contributions Pharmacy has given to mankind. 
Among the great pharmacists mentioned were Scheele, the discoverer of oxygen, benzoic acid and 
hydrocyanic acid, Serturner, who first isolated morphine and Pellelier and Caventou, who dis- 
covered cinchonine. 

Secretary. 


GREATER ST. LOUIS.—The Branch met on November 14th, at the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy. 

Dr. Ball, Associate Professor of Chemistry of Washington University, discussed “Hydrogen 
ion Concentration.”” After reviewing the early efforts to measure ~,, Dr. Ball described the pres- 
ent-day methods in use such as the colorimetric method, glass and calomel electrode, mentioning 
their limitations. Types of apparatus used in the measurement of p, were distributed to the 
members for their inspection. 

After the lecture a letter recently received from Dr. Ernest Little, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local and Student Branches, was read requesting any suggestions for more interesting 
meetings. This letter was referred to Chairman Thorpe. 

A letter concerning the formation of the Catholic Hospital Pharmacists’ Guild in E. St. 
Louis, and their affiliation with the Greater St. Louis Branch, was then read. This affiliation 
was heartily and unanimously agreed upon by the members. The hospital organization will have 
their own officers and program, but each member is eligible to attend and take part in the program 
of the Local Branch. 

FRANK L. MERCER, Secretary. 


LOUISVILLE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY STUDENT BRANCH.—The October 
meeting was called to order by President Heichelbech at 11:15 on the 4th, and was distinguished 
by the presence of Dr. Curry, our Faculty Advisor. 

After reports of the secretary and treasurer the following resolutions were discussed and 
passed unanimously: 

WHEREAS, any meeting becomes dull and unattractive if a proper order and an interesting 
program is not maintained. 

Resolved, that members of the following groups be invited to speak for 45 minutes at our 
monthly meetings, a period of one hour and a half on the third Tuesday of each month, the hour to 
be at the convenience of the speaker: 


Member of U. S. P. Revision Committee—Suggested Dr. V. Simpson 
Member of State Board of Pharmacy—Suggested Mr. Markendorf 

A Hospital Pharmacist 

Member of Nursing Profession 
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Member of Dental Profession 

Member of Veterinary Profession 

Member of Police Department of Safety and First Aid 
Representative of Parke, Davis & Co., on Hormones 
Representative of Eli Lilly & Co. on Drug Extracts 
Representative of Lederle Laboratories on Biologicals 
Representative of Abbott Laboratories on Vitamins 
Representatives on ‘“‘Socialized Medince,’’ pro and con. 


This list was given to the Program Committee for contact and action. 

Resolved, that the secretary shall notify and invite to our monthly meetings, all members in 
the city and surrounding locality and, further, that these meetings be made known by publicity 
in K. Ph. A. Journal, local papers and other publications. 

Resolved, that an associate faculty advisor be appointed to act in accord with Dr. Curry, 
our present advisor. Immediate action was taken on this resolution and by unanimous consent 
Prof. E. P. Slone was selected to act in this capacity. 

Resolved, that great attention be directed to obtaining new members, especially from the 
lower classes, so that the Branch will be carried on in succeeding years. 

The outstanding announcement of this meeting was the grant of a definite meeting time 
each month, to the entire student body which is to be utilized for class meetings, other extra cur- 
ricular activities and as a period in which members of the student body may get together to meet 
and know each other, promoting unity in professional ideals. 

R. N. Smitu, Secretary. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY STUDENT BRANCH.—A meeting was called to order at 
10:00 a.m. Friday, October 7th, by Chairman Leo Babin, with twenty-one members present and 
forty invited guests, including new students of Pharmacy, who were welcomed by Chairman 
Ernst of the Membership Committee and to whom the objects of the Branch were made known. 
Following this was a report from each of the officers of the Branch. After a discussion on the 
definite date for the meetings, it was decided that regular monthly meetings will be held the first 
Thursday of each month and will be open to the public. At each meeting two outstanding phar- 
macists will give talks or read papers of especial interest; a paper will be presented by a student 
member; a faculty member or an alumnus will lead a brief discussion on some timely topic; and 
there will be a demonstration by a student member or recent graduate. The guest speakers 
will, at first, be local men, but later attempts will be made to secure others. To climax the year’s 
activities, the Branch is looking forward to holding a banquet or supper dance with city pharma- 
cists as guests. The Branch also plans to promote two radio skits and have two or three radio 
talks on Pharmacy. 

The meeting was concluded by a spirited discussion of “National A. Pu. A. Affairs,’’ by 
the Branch’s Faculty Director, Dean John F. McCloskey. A volunteer committee was organized 
to promote the ‘Fourteenth Observance of Pharmacy Week in New Orleans.” 

In announcing the committee appointments for the year, President Babin said, ‘‘The task 
of making appointments, in an organization is by no means an easy one. The ability, plus the 
willingness of a member to serve a particular function must be well known by the one making such 
appointments; of this, I must admit, I am a bit lacking; however, I have made a serious effort to 
place members on committees where they are best suited. Because of their interest shown in the 
activities of this Student Branch ‘Associate Members’ have been appointed to serve as ‘assistants’ 
on various committees until January Ist, and on that date, they shall be granted the privilege of 
becoming members; thereby enabling them to enjoy all rights of membership.”’ 


The regular monthly meeting of the Branch was held Thursday, October 27th, at 7:30 
P.M., with John F. Thompson, Vice-President, presiding. Several guest pharmacists and friends 
of members were also present. The minutes were read and adopted. 

As the first guest speaker of the evening the Very Reverend Harold A. Gaudin, S.J., presi- 
dent of the University, gave a short but impressive talk on ‘‘The Branch and Its Relationship with 
the University.” 
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Dean J. F. McCloskey’s speech, ‘‘The Pharmacist’s Place in Socialized Medicine,’ fur- 
nished a most interesting topic especially to guests of that evening. 

Mr. Paul Poche, Senior Student Member of the Branch, presented a paper entitled, ‘‘Plas- 
ters.” 

The second guest speaker was Mr. Ernest Haydel, a graduate of Loyola University, who 
discussed ‘‘Professional Pharmacy,” strongly urging coéperation between physicians and pharma- 
cists. 

Dean Emeritus, John J. Grasser, gave a welcoming and encouraging speech to the incom- 
ing pharmacy students, contrasting old-time Pharmacy with the new. 

The volunteer committee of the Branch to promote the observance of Pharmacy Week re- 
ported a very successful program. 


Window Displays-——-1. Blanchard & Robertson Pharmacy, arranged by Miss Roche, 
and Messrs. Poche, Muller and Gauthier. Subject: ‘‘The Crude Drugs of Pharmacy.” 

2. McCune’s Pharmacy, arranged by Miss Centanni and Messrs. Vinci, Ernst and Thomp- 
son. Subject: ‘‘Chemicals in Pharmacy.” 

3. Royal Pharmacy, arranged by Miss Strain and Messrs. Ernst, Thompson and Montal- 
bano. Subject: ‘Old Time Pharmacy.” . 

4. Katz and Bestoff, arranged by Misses Centanni and Strain. Subject: Glandu- 
lar Products in Pharmacy.” 

5. Cire’s Pharmacy, arranged by Messrs. Simmons, Schaefer and Cary. Subject: ‘Old 
Equipment of Pharmacy.” 


A small sign in each of these windows indicated to the public that the display was the work 
of this Branch and the interest was very encouraging. Through coéperation with local pharma- 
cists it is hoped that next year at least ten or more such displays will be arranged in selected sec- 
tions of the city. 


Radio Program.—1. On Monday, October 17th, Louis Wilson, Charter Member of the 
Branch and now Professor in the Pharmacy Department, subject, ‘“The Story of Insulin.” 

2. On Wednesday, October 19th, Dean J. F. McCloskey, Faculty Advisor of the Branch, 
subject, ‘‘The Geography of Drugs.” 

3. On Friday, October 21st, Leo Babin, president of the Branch, subject, ‘“The Origin and 
Significance of the Red and Green Show Globes of the Pharmacists.” 


Radio Announcements.—The radio committee, headed by Miss Rosalie Centanni wrote 
up several snappy announcements pertaining,to National Pharmacy Week and these were read 
periodically over the air during the week. 

The splendid work of this special committee was highly commended and indicated how 
such an organization as the Branch can make itself helpful to the profession. 

Marcia HEIMAN, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN.—The Silver Anniversary Year began with a near-record attendance at the 
meeting held at the Wayne County Medical Society Building, Tuesday, October 18th. The usual 
splendid Wayne County Medical Society Dinner preceded the meeting, which was called to order 
by President Ira Smith of the Detroit Institute of Technology. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Walter M. Chase, of Parke, Davis & Co., presented a paper entitled “In the Bag—for 
Ninety Years."’ Mr. Chase displayed the old historic saddle bag carried by Dr. Ezrah Smith 
Parke, father of Dr. Parke, the originator of Parke, Davis & Co., which contained not only docu- 
ments and state certificates permitting Dr. Parke to practice Medicine and Surgery in the state 
of Michigan, but also :aany crude drugs, some in bulk and some in individual doses. Of particular 
interest to pharmacists was the crude manner in which Dr. Parke packaged the medicine which 
he dispensed to his patients more than a hundred yearsago. (See paper, page 1262.) 

H. A. K. Whitney, Chief Pharmacist University Hospital, U. of M. and president of the 
Michigan Board of Pharmacy, reported on the activities of the Hospital Pharmacy Sectiog ofthe 
A. Pu. A. at the recent meeting in Minneapolis. Much interest was displayed in the activities of 
the Section which has only been in existence two years, and the program brought out many inter- 
esting phases of Hospital Pharmacy to the men and women in this group. 
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R. L. McCabe, member of the Michigan Board of Pharmacy, reported on the activities 
of the N.A.B.P. Thirty-eight states were represented by seventy-eight board members. Many 
problems were discussed. President R. L. Swain particularly recommended that the Board of 
Pharmacy examinations include more practical Pharmacy, including prescriptions and the art of 
compounding. 

Charles H. Stocking, Professor of Pharmacy U. of M., for Prof. J. L. Powers, reported that 
all member colleges of pharmacy of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy were repre- 
sented at the Convention. From the standpoint of the state of Michigan it was of interest that the 
College of Pharmacy, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, was reported favorably by the Accrediting 
Committee and on recommendation was accepted into the ASSOCIATION. 


L. A. Seltzer reported on the activities of the U. S. P. Revision Committee, which is divided 
into thirteen sub-committees, only two of which are composed of pharmacists He stated, “All 
these groups affected by the Pharmacopeeia, potentially conflicting as they are are maintained 
in harmonious relationship by the masterful conception of scope, by the thorough understanding 
and actual anticipation in the problems involved, and by the tact and diplomacy based on an 
unbroken record of good faith on the part of the General Chairman of the Committee of Revision. 
His fund of scientific knowledge, his broad technical training and his wide experience provide an 
equipment the influence of which is the explanation of the U.S. P. being in the van of the Phar- 
macopeeias of the world.” 

Mr. Seltzer outlined the very important work being carried on by the following Advisory 
Boards which have as their members the outstanding specialists in each of the fields covered: on 
Vitamins, on Anti-Anemia Products, on Hormones and on Sterile Products. 

The committee has designated Mr. Seltzer to carry on research work to develop on a more 
suitable basis, ointments and vehicles not affected by heat and cold. 

Lewis W. Rowe spoke on the activities of the Scientific Section of the A. Po. A. The pro- 
gram presented was a most extensive one, eighty-four papers being listed for three regular Sessions 
and the Joint Session with the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. This year it was 
found necessary to establish a Sub-Section which presented twenty-five or thirty papers on Phar- 
macognosy alone. Much interest was shown in the cultivation of ephedrin in South Dakota. 
The stability of ergot and digitalis have been found not to be as variable as had been previously 
supposed. 

R. T. Lakey, Dean of the College of Pharmacy, Wayne University, spoke on the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the Wheeler-Lea Bill. He emphasized that the pharmacist 
has two types of responsibility under the law, one Rgal and the other moral. By assuming moral 
responsibility the pharmacist has a golden opportunity to further legislation which will prove 
advantageous. He urged coéperation from the retail industry to support and to help formulate an 
effective state food and drug law based on the national acts. 

John H. Webster, past-president of the National Association of Retail Druggists, reported 
on the activities of the recent Convention in Chicago. The large attendance indicates that the 
druggists of the nation have been awakened to the necessity of mass action to bring about better 
conditions in the retail drug industry. R. G. Leland, Director, Bureau of Medical Economics, 
American Medical Association, presented a paper on the evils of socialized medicine, which 
created much discussion and resulted in the selection of a committee to bring about a more co- 
operative conditiorf between physicians and pharmacists. The drug show was the largest and 
best in the history of the N. A. R. D., with about 150 exhibits. 

Under new business H. A. K. Whitney presented a letter written by the A. C. Barnes Com- 
pany asking for support of the Michigan Board of Pharmacy for their new plant in marketing 
argyrol in this territory. After considerable discussion condemning the action of the A. C. Barnes 
Co., Mr. Webster presented the following resolution which on motion of R. L. McCabe was 
unanimously adopted by the Michigan Branch, A. Pu. A. 

Resolved: That the members of the Michigan Branch of the A. Pu. A. are unequivocably 
opposed to the new method adopted by the A. C. Barnes Co. in packaging and marketing argyrol 
because it infringes upon the professional functions of the pharmacists and requires an unwar- 
ranted inventory in order to dispense various strengths of the product. 

BERNARD L. Brak, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH.—The first meeting for the fall season, was held on Monday eve- 
ning, October 10th at the Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, 115 West 68th Street, New 
York City. President Canis presided and welcomed the members and visitors, of whom about 150 
were present. The minutes of the May meeting were approved as read. 

Mr. Lehman, chairman of the Committee on Education and Legislation gave an extensive 
report. 

Dr. J. Leon Lascoff, President of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was intro- 
duced. He greeted all present and expressed the hope that he would meet them at all future 
meetings at which he expected to be a regular attendant. 

A letter from the New York Pharmaceutical Council stated that dues for delegates were in 
order. On motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted to direct the treasurer to pay the 
amount due. 

A letter from Mr. Frank Berman was read. This contained a resolution to be offered to 
the New York City Council to the effect that the Departments of Health, Hospitals, Correction 
and Purchase have one Deputy Commissioner, a pharmacist registered in New York State, selected 
from a list submitted or approved by the New York Pharmaceutical Council. On motion regu- 
larly made and seconded the letter was referred to the New York Pharmaceutical Council. An 
amendment to the motion stipulated that a report of the Council’s actien be made at the Novem- 
ber meeting. 

Announcement was made that the Remington Honor Medal would be presented to Dr. 
Henry C. Christensen at a dinner to be held in his honor at the Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening 
of November 30th. P 

The Scientific Section of the meeting was devoted to the subject of Vitamin B;. The 
speakers, who were introduced by Dr. David Mason, chairman of the Program Committee, in- 
cluded: 

Dr. C. R. Addinall of Merck and Co., who gave a rather complete outline of the history 
of the vitamin. He also discussed the preparation of the synthetic product, together with its 
pharmacy and incompatibilities. His talk was illustrated with lantern slides; Dr. Martin G. 
Vorhaus, a well-known practicing physician, who discussed the pharmacology and clinical appli- 
cations of the vitamin; Dr. Elias L. Stern, who has long been identified with intra-spinal medica- 
tion, discussed the use of the vitamin by that mode of introduction. Exhibits of preparations 
of the vitamin provided by Squibb, Burroughs Wellcome, Merck, Winthrop, Upjohn and Parke- 
Davis added to the interest of the meeting. 

After the discussion Dr. Mason expressed his thanks to Miss Sylvia Samuels for her aid in 
arranging the programs. 

The Scientific Section of the November meeting will be a “Symposium on Prescription Writ- 
jng.”” Dr. Walter Bastedo, Dr. C. P. Wimmer and Mr. Frederick D. Lascoff will be the speakers. 


The regular meeting was called to order by President Canis at 8:30 p.m., November 14th, 
at Columbia University, College of Pharmacy. About 125 members and visitors were present. 
Minutes of the October meeting were approved as read. 

Treasurer Currens reported a balance of $287.77 and Dr. Bilhuber reported that he had 
audited the books and found them to be correct. 

Mr. F. Schaefer, chairman of the committee on Membership reported progress and 


called on Dr. Leonard Piccoli, who announced that at a dinner held earlier the nucleus for a new 


’ Organization for the Advancement of Professional Pharmacy had been formed, one of the ad- 


mission requirements for this association to be membership in the A. Pw. A. He then presented 
the applications of Messrs.: Frankfurter, Gerken, Hakes, Kantor, Rocchio, Solomon and Tobach 
for membership in the association. 

Mr. Lehman reported for the Committee on Education and Legislation. 

“The secretary stated that he had as yet received no report from the New York Pharmaceuti- 
cal Council regarding the resolutions forwarded by Mr. Frank Berman. A report would be ready 
for the next meeting. 

By action of the Executive Committee taken at a meeting held earlier in the evening, the 
treasurer was authorized to change the funds of the Branch to the Clinton Trust Company. 
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There being no further business the meeting turned to the Scientific Section and Dr. 
Wimmer was introduced to act as chairman. The section was devoted to a ‘“‘Symposium on Pre- 
scription Writing.” Dr. Walter A. Bastedo, President of the U. S. P. XI Pharmacopeceial Con- 
vention, addressed the meeting on the subject of ‘“Therapeutics and the Physicians Prescription.” 
Dr. Curt P. Wimmer, Associate Dean, Columbia College of Pharmacy, spoke on “‘The Evolution 
of the Prescription.”” This talk was illustrated with lantern slides and an exhibition of old phar- 
macopeeies and prescription books. Professor Frederick D. Lascoff, of the Columbia College of 
Pharmacy, spoke on the “Pharmacist and the Prescription.”” This talk was illustrated by demon- 
strations of the various modern techniques employed in preparing fine products. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by Dr’s. Schaefer, Piccoli, Lascoff, Messrs: Gerstner, Sasmor, 
Seley and others. 

It was announced that the December meeting would be held at the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy, Long Island University, 600 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Horace T. F. Givens, Secretary. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY.—The first meeting of the year was held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity College of Pharmacy, October 17th. 

President R. W. Rodman reviewed the highlights of the conventions of the A. Pu. A., 
N. A. B. P. and A. A. C. P., at Minneapolis and of the N. A. R. D. in Chicago, stating that the 
four major topics of interest at the latter were: The Patman Chain Store Tax Bill, the Fair Trade 
Laws, the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and Socialized Medicine. He discussed the latter two 
at length, indicating the many angles of the Act that could greatly affect the future of Pharmacy 
and suggesting several ways in which the pharmacist could aid in shaping the future trend of the 
movement toward “socialized medicine.”’ 

It was decided to accept the invitation of the New York Branch to join with them in 
honoring Dr. H. C. Christensen at their meeting on November 30th. 

C. L. Cox, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The October meeting was held on Tuesday evening, the 11th, at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 

President Viehoever introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. Donald P. LeGalley, Head 
of the Department of Physics, P. C. P. and S., who spoke on, ‘Artificial Radioactivity and Nu- 
clear Transmutations.”” He spoke of the discovery of artificial radioactivity and traced the de- 
velopments in this field up to the present, discussed some of the fundamental qualities of the 
nucleus such as electrons, protons, deuterons, etc.; described several types of electrostatic genera- 
tors and the cyclotron; demonstrated several artificial radioactive substances; and concluded 
with a discussion of the application of this work to the fields of Biology, Medicine and Chemistry. 

Mr. Simpson of the Membership Committee submitted the following applicants for mem- 
bership: Associate, Fred Schreiber, Norman Uranson, William Happich; Full, Louis Gershen- 
feld, George Applin, Joseph A. Nussle, J. B. Fegan and W. J. Stoneback. Election of the above 
was unanimous. 

Dr. Arthur Osol of the Program Committee reported that programs have been arranged for 
the entire year with only one date remaining tentative. 

Mr. Aaron Lichtin of the Committee on Public Relations reported on the work he and 
Mr. Hunsberger have been carrying on with the Philadelphia County Medical Society which 
has agreed to have a representative of Pharmacy sit on such of their committee meetings as shall 
have under discussion problems affecting Pharmacy, and to open certain committee meetings to 
representatives of Pharmacy whenever Pharmacy has a proposal to submit which is of mutual 
interest to both professions. Mr. Lichtin suggested that the Committee on Public Relations be 
called into session to review problems which we have and which should come before the proper com- 
mittee of the County Medical Society. 

Dr. Nichols reported for Dr. Cook on the activities of the A. Pu. A. convention, pointing 
out that the convention was one of the best attended in the history of the Association. The 
interest at the various sectional meetings was extremely encouraging. Dr. Nichols also re- 
ported on the activities of the Sub-Section on Hospital Pharmacy. 

Dr. Blythe demonstrated an alkaline test paper for the rough determination of pr. 
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E. H. McLaughlin read a report of Dr. Dunn on the activities of the Plant Science Seminar 
and the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology. 


The November meeting was held on Tuesday evening, the first, in the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Kenneth Hickman of the Distillation Products Divi- 
sion of the Eastman Kodak Co., whose subject was, ‘Molecular Distillation of Vitamin A.’’ His 
detailed explanation of the molecular still and the process of molecular distillation was accom- 
panied with lantern slides and specimens of the various fractions obtained from the molecular dis- 
tillation of cod liver oil. 

At the close of Dr. Hickman’s address there followed discussion by Dr. E. Fullerton Cook 
and Dr. Ehrenstein. Dr. Cook emphasized the possible use of the principles of molecular dis- 
tillation in setting up new standards for cod liver oil in the Pharmacopeeia. 

An interesting motion picture was shown, showing the operations of the cod fishing industry 
of Norway and the separation of cod liver oil from the livers. 

Mr. Drain, Chairman of the Membership Committee, nominated for Associate member- 
ship: Sister Edith of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Dr. Isidore Cohen of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, and Mr. P. W. Wilcox, of Sharp & Dohme. 

President Viehoever announced that at the December theeting Dr. Marvin Thompson will 
discuss ‘‘The Present Status of Ergot.’’ Dr. Raiziss of the Dermatological Research Laboratories 
will speak at the January meeting, and Dr. Reichel of Sharp & Dohme at the February meeting. 

ARTHUR K. LEBERKNIGAT, Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH.—A meeting was held Tuesday evening, November 23rd, at eight o’clock, 
in the Falk Clinic. Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The resignation of Dr. Melvin W. Green was read and accepted. To fill the unexpired 
term, Dr. E. C. Reif was elected president. 

A report was made by the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy Student Delegate to the Con- 
vention of the A. Pa. A., Mr. John Nosidlak. The Delegate of the Pittsburgh Branch, Dr. C. 
Leonard O’Connell, also reported. 

Several reels of moving pictures were shown through the courtesy of Meade, Johnson & Co. 

No meeting will be held in December. The next regular meeting will be held January 17, 
1939. 

FRANK S. McGrinnis, Secretary. 


WESTERN NEW YORK.—The reorganization meeting of the Branch was held at Foster 
Hall, University of Buffalo campus, Thursday evening, November 17th. 

Dr. Warren Allen, director of research education for the Upjohn Co., spoke on “‘Vitamins.”’ 
He discussed the better known vitamins, including A, D and the B complex, with reference to 
their standardization, utilization and sources. He emphasized the point that the sources of 
the vitamins, particularly in the case of cod liver oil for A and D, were much more than vitamin 
vehicles, because of the other constituents present. He also pointed out that our present stand- 
ards measure only specific factors, and that they might not prove to be adequate in the future. 

. An enthusiastic group of nearly 200 attended the lecture. Following the lecture, the 
Alumnez of the School of Pharmacy of the University of Buffalo served refreshments. Later the 
group returned to the lecture hall, where a discussion was held, led by members of the faculty. 
During the discussion Dr. Copley of the Norwich Pharmacal Co. outlined the method of preparing 
the capsules containing several vitamins from different sources. An exhibit of commercidl vita- 
min preparations was prepared to aid in the discussion. 

At the business meeting it was voted to have the officers previously elected continue until 
the next regular election. 
The next meeting of the Branch will be held on Thursday evening, December 15th, when 
Dr. Frank B. Kirby, director of education for the Abbott Laboratories, will discuss “Substances 
Used in the Treatment of Anemias.”’ 
Louis G. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
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PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


The dedicatory exercises of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., were held in the gymnasium of 
Rutgers University on October llth, with 
more than 2000 persons present including many 
distinguished scientists. 

President Carleton H. Palmer welcomed 
those present and emphasized that the Institute 
stands separate and distinct from the business 
activities of the firm. In dedicating the In- 
stitute Theodore Weicker, chairman of the 
Board, expressed the hope that it may succeed 
in discovering new therapeutic agents for the 
prevention or cure of disease. Vice-President 
John F. Anderson traced the development of 
the Institute which is intended to create a new 
source from which will flow scientific studies of 
unquestionable value. 

The following guest speakers were presented 
by Dr. George A. Harrop, director of the 
Institute: 


Dr. George R. Minot, director, Thorndike 
Memorial Laboratory, Boston City Hospital, 
and professor of Medicine, Harvard University, 
“Clinical Investigation.” 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder, professor of Medicine, 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn., ‘‘Indus- 
trial Laboratories and Clinical Research.” 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, director, The Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., ‘“‘The 
Usefulness of Useless Knowledge.” 

Professor August Krogh, professor of Animal 
Physiology, University of Copenhagen, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, ‘‘Biology and Medicine in 
Cooperation.” 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
was conferred on Dr. Krogh by President 
Clothier of Rutgers University. 

A reception and luncheon preceded the 
dedication ceremony and following it there 
was an inspection of the laboratory occupied 
by the Institute, which represents an invest- 
ment of $750,000 and is equipped with every 
facility. There is a V-shaped, three-story 
main building, with side wings of two stories 
each, providing 52,000 square feet of usable 
floor space and containing about 100 rooms. 
A separate fireproof and explosionproof build- 
ing, 30 x 40 feet is provided for research which 
involves the use of highly inflammable mate- 
rials. 

Vice-President F. W. Nitardy described the 
care and thought that was given to the design 


and construction of the buildings and equip- 
ment of the all-steel laboratory furniture used 
throughout. 

The Squibb Institute of Medical Research 
is another splendid addition made during this 
year to the research and standardization facili- 
ties devoted to the discovery and production 
of drugs, medicines and medical supplies. 


Celebrating the 50th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of his prescription pharmacy at 
5th Street and Lehigh Avenue, Mr. Richard 
H. Lackey invited to dinner at Philadelphia's 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, on November 17th, 
all of the men who sometime during the half 
century had been employed in his pharmacy. 
Nearly fifty men, now serving in the diversified 
fields, came at his bidding to celebrate the occa- 
sion with him. Dean Ivor Griffith, of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
was the toastmaster. Among the guests were 
Mr. Ellis Gimbel, and the Honorable Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds, classmates with Mr. Lackey 
at the Central High School. 

As a token of their appreciation of his pre- 
ceptorship, a handsome illumined testimonial 
was presented to the host by his former boys, 
many of whom had been assisted through 
college by Mr. Lackey, who is a trustee of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
and active in civic affairs in North Philadel- 
phia. 


The Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
celebrated Founders’ Day marking the one 
hundred first anniversary of its founding on 
Thursday, December Ist. Mr. Virginius Dab- 
ney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
spoke on “Medicine in a Changing World.” 
The exercises were preceded by an academic 
procession of visitors, faculty and members of 


the student body. 


E. F. Marsiglio, for many years with J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., is now connected with 
Merck & Co. Inc., as a member of the New 
Products Division at Rahway, N. J. Mr. 
Marsiglio has a record of broad service in 
various technical and executive capacities in 
the chemical industry. He was formerly editor 
of The Chemist-Analyst. 


The Baltimore Retail Druggists’ Association 
extended an official invitation to the N. A. R. D. 
to hold its 1939 convention in their city. 
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Dec. 1938 


The publication of the next edition of the 
British Pharmacopceia is announced for 1941, 
and the first meeting of the newly reappointed 
British Pharmacopceia Commission has been 
held at the offices of the General Medical 
Council, the chairman of the Commission, Dr. 
A. P. Beddard, presiding. It is understood that 
there are a number of important and interesting 
changes contemplated. 


The Maryland Pharmaceutical Association 
held its annual fall meeting in Hagerstown in 
October, and the meeting was a splendid suc- 
cess. 


Declaring Creosote and Guaiacol prepara- 
tions worthless, the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association 
has omitted these preparations from ‘‘New and 
Non-Official Remedies,’’ it was recently an- 
nounced. 


A committee to plan and further uniformity 
in State legislation standardizing the produc- 
tion and sale of foods, drugs and cosmetics was 
created by the Association of Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials of the United States in its annual 
meeting in Chicago in October. This commit- 
tee will be composed of State officials engaged 
in the enforcement of food, drug and cosmetic 
laws. 


A School of Chemical Engineering and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering has been established at 
Purdue University. The new school, to be 
headed by Dr. John L. Bray, head of the for- 
mer School of Chemical Engineering at the 
university, provides a curricula leading to the 
degrees of bachelor of science in chemical engi- 
neering, bachelor of science in metallurgical 
engineering, master of science and doctor of 
philosophy. 


Fred L. Touchton, Avon Park, Florida, for- 
mer State senator and sponsor of the Florida 
fair trade law, is the choice of an allied pro- 
fessional bloc-pharmacists, doctors, dentists and 
nurses—for the governorship. The selection 
of Senator Touchton is the result of the one- 
man campaign of A. W. Morrison, secretary- 
manager of the Florida State Pharmaceutical 
Association, to bring about a coalition of these 
groups as a political power. 


Mr. R. E. Lee Williamson, secretary of the 
Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, who 
has been ill in New York City, from a heart 
attack, is improving. Mr. Williamson was 
stricken after having gone to New York to at- 
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tend a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the F. W. D. A. on November 18th. 


The National Drug Trade Conference, at its 
annual meeting November i5th, in Washing- 
ton, approved a model bill for the drug, device 
and cosmetic provisions of a State Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Law. The model is designed to 
secure uniformity among state laws and co- 
ordination with the Federal Food Drug and 
Cosmetic Law which will become effective next 
June. 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science plans an Alumni Seminar on Modern 
Pharmaceutical Practice, on January 30 and 
31, and February 1, 1939. The subjects pro- 
posed for inclusion are: 


The dispensing of the new chemo-therapeutic 
agents 

Demonstrations in physico-chemical meth- 
ods 

Application of buffering, pu and related 
methods to ophthalmic preparations 

Emulsions in Pharmacy and Chemistry 

Laboratory visits and demonstrations in 
Bacteriology 

Modern industrial formulas 

Sterile products 

Endochrines, hormones and vitamins 

The newer biologicals 

Where to go for information on scientific 
problems 

Professional Pharmacy of to-day 

Economic problems of drug stores. 


Faculty members who are expected to par- 
ticipate in this Seminar include: Dean Ivor 
Griffith, Professors: E. Fullerton Cook, Adley 
B. Nichols, John N. McDonnell, Linwood F. 
Tice, Arthur Osol, Louis Gershenfeld, Joseph 
W. E. Harrisson and Paul C. Olsen. 

Because the lectures and demonstrations 
are interrelated, it is necessary to enroll for 
the entire three-day session. During these 
three days all of the facilities of the Philadel- 
phia College will be at the disposal of those at- 
tending the Seminar. Any pharmacist, gradu- 
ate of a recognized college of pharmacy, is 
eligible for enrollment. 

If you are willing to spend three days at 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science to obtain this quick review that will 
bring up-to-date the scientific knowledge you 
acquired in your college course as a requisite 
to the practice of Pharmacy, write to Registrar 
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John E. Kramer for enrollment blanks and 
full information. Suggestions from practicing 
pharmacists for topics that would be of the 
greatest interest for inclusion in this Seminar 
are most welcome. 


The Palace Drug Store, Hartshorne, Okla., 
owned by Eugene B. Savage, started in 1894 
when the present owner’s grandfather, F. M. 
Savage, opened for business. Four generations 
of the Savage family have owned and operated 
this drug store. 


The Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
has received from the estate of the late Bettie 
Davis Wood securities valued at slightly more 
than one million dollars. This will be added 
to the endowment funds of the institution and 
used for general purposes. This bequest will 
be known as the Judd B. Wood and Bettie 
Davis Wood Memorial, named for the late 
Doctor Wood, who was a dentist of Richmond, 
and his wife, who together provided the be- 
quest. 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Director, Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, has announced the es- 
tablishment of an Industrial Fellowship in 
that institution by the American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., of Louisville, Ky. This 
Fellowship will investigate broadly materials 
of value in the construction of filters for air- 
conditioning systems. It will be the aim to 
gain through this research new knowledge to 
effect all possible improvements in the devices 
manufactured by the donor, and in this work 
the Fellowship will have the direct coépera- 
tion of specialists on the staff of the Multiple 
Industrial Fellowship on air hygiene in opera- 
tion in the Institute. 

Dr. Frank F. Rupert, who has been ap- 
pointed to the incumbency of the Fellowship, 
has been a member of Mellon Institute since 
1913. He received his professional education 
at the University of Kansas (A.B., 1906; A.M., 
1908) and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Ph.D., 1912). He served as 
instructor in Chemistry at the University of 
Kansas previous to 1912 and during the period 
1912-1913 was junior physical chemist in the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. Since 1935 Dr. Rupert 
has been associated with the Fellowship on 
air hygiene in Mellon Institute. 


A series of lectures on the practical and 
business aspects of drug store operation for 
students in local pharmacy schools is being 
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planned by the West Park Retail Drug Associa- 
tion, which embraces nearly five hundred 
Philadelphia druggists, according to Irwin H. 
Kauffman, president. In the talks pharmacy 
students will be told the purposes of various 
retail drug organizations and an effort will be 
made to interest them in becoming members 
of local, state and national druggists’ associa- 
tions. Mr. Kauffman stated that medical 
schools already have in operation programs 
similar to those planned by Pharmacy groups. 


The first award of ‘“‘The Kilmer Prize’’ for 
meritorious work in Pharmacognosy will be 
made at the annual meeting of the A. Pu. A. 
in Atlanta, Ga., next summer. The Commit- 
tee, of which Dr. H. W. Youngken is Chairman, 
will select the winner in time for him to attend 
the convention. 


John T. Witty, Portland, Ore., president of 
the N. A. R. D., was tendered a testimonial 
dinner on November 9th, by fellow druggists, 
about 125 being present. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Proprietary Association it was 
decided to hold the next annual convention at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, May 15- 
17, 1939. 


OBITUARY. 


ROBERT H. BOHMANSSON. 


Robert H. Bohmansson, member of the 
A. Pu. A., died October 26th, at his home in 
Eureka, Calif., aged 73 years. He was one 
of the prominent citizens and business men of 
the community, having owned the Bohmansson 
Drug Co. for thirty-eight years. In his quiet 
and charitable way he was a force in the com- 
munity and numbered his friends by the 
hundreds. 

Mr. Bohmansson was a member of the 
Eureka Lodge of Elks, Arcata Lodge, F. and 
A. M., Scottish Rite, Knights Templar, Shrine 
and Sciots. 

Born in Christianstad, Sweden, 1865, Mr. 
Bohmansson came to the United States when 
twenty-one years old, having graduated from 
Upsala University in Stockholm, Sweden. For 
a time he was a pharmacist in Wakefield, 
Nebraska, and in 1891 opened a drug store 
at Folsom and First Sts., San Francisco. In 
1900 he opened a store in Eureka at Third and 


F Sts. 
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Funeral services were conducted at Sanders 
Episcopal Church; interment private. Two 
daughters and one son survive. 


CHARLES H. GREENAMYER. 


Charles H. Greenamyer, retired general 
sales manager for H. K. Wampole Co., Phila- 
delphia, died unexpectedly November 3rd 
from a heart attack. Mr. Greenamyer was a 
native of Alliance, O., and after completing a 
course in the public schools of that city gradu- 
ated from the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science. He became connected 
with the H. K. Mulford Co., in 1903, and in 
1924 became sales manager of the central 
division for the Mulford company, and after 
consolidation with Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., 
became sales manager of the Eastern division 
of the United States for Sharp & Dome. 

Mr. Greenamyer specialized in biological 
promotion, introducing Diphtheria Antitoxin 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Poto- 
mac. He made hosts of friends particularly 
in the efficient handling of emergency situa- 
tions. In the thirty-one years in which he 
was associated with the drug business he wit- 
nessed many remarkable developments which 
changed the entire industry, the introduction 
and acceptance of biological products, par- 
ticularly bacterial vaccines and Serobacterins 
and Antivenin. He also pioneered in the 
introduction of standardized, biologically tested 
pharmaceuticals in accordance with the Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

He is survived by a daughter and two grand- 
sons. 


JERRY MCQUADE. 


Mr. Jerry McQuade, Editor of Drug Topics 
and Drug Trade News, died suddenly Novem- 
ber 2nd, at Summit, N. J., just a few hours 
after he had introduced Mary Pickford at a 
rally of the Morris County Community Chest, 
Morristown, N. J. His funeral, which was 
private, was held at the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, New York City, with burial in 
Calvary Cemetery, Long Island City. 

Mr. McQuade was born February 28, 1875, 
New York City, and after a general education 
began his career as a reporter. His first news 
paper job was w:th the New York Herald, After 
many years with them he left to join the New 
York World. Later he joined the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. as a sales executive. Com- 
bining his backgrounds of sales and journalism 


he moved on to American Druggists’ Syndicate 
as advertising and sales promotion manager, 
and from there to Editor of McKesson and 
Robbins Drug Topics, later known as Drug 
Topics. It was here that Mr. McQuade became 
known as “Jerry,” his legal name being Francis 
P., and the name has actually been registered 
under copyright at Washington since 1918. In 
1921, he began the independent Drug Topics 
where his distinctive style of writing became 
a trademark throughout the nation. 

On many occasions, President Roosevelt 
transmitted his good wishes to the druggists of 
the nation through Jerry McQuade as Editor 
of Drug Topics. 

Mr. McQuade is survived by his widow, 
Elizabeth M McQuade, two sons, John Somer- 
set and Francis Eugene; and two grandsons. 
The McQuades celebrated their thirty-fifth 
wedding anniversary on October 24th. 

Mr. McQuade has been a member of the 
A. Pu. A. since 1921 and has taken a deep and 
helpful interest in its work, particularly in 
attending and reporting its annual meetings. 


GEORGE S. MORGAN. 


George S. Morgan, member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1911, 
died at his home in Pawtucket, R. I., October 
5th, in his 76th year. Mr. Morgan was one 
of the founders of the Rhode Island College of 
Pharmacy and Allied Sciences and one of the 
oldest druggists in the Blackstone Valley. 

Mr. Morgan began his study of Pharmacy 
at Cowansville, Quebec, moving to Rhode Is- 
land in 1883 at which time he became a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and in 1885 was awarded a diploma 
from the National Institute of Pharmacy of 
Chicago. After living four years in Woon- 
socket he moved to Pawtucket where he was 
associated with the Fisk Drug Co., later open- 
ing his own store. 

In 1909 he received the degree of Phar- 
maceutical Chemist from the Rhode Island 
College of Pharmacy and in 1917 the degree 
of Doctor of Pharmacy. From 1908 to 1918 
he was professor of Pharmacy at the college. 

His widow, Mrs. Lydia (Hurlbut) Morgan 
survives, also two sisters. Funeral services 
were conducted on the 6th, in Pawtucket, 
interment in Richford, Vt. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Drugs and Galencials, by D. C. Garratt, 
B.Se., Ph.D. (Lond.), F. I. C., Drug Analyst, 
London County Council. 400 pages. Publisher: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Printed in Great Britain. Price, 
$6.00. 

To those who are concerned with the quanti- 
tative analysis of drugs and galenicals this book 
is of unique value. The last decade has brought 
considerable advancement in the improvement 
of assay methods of previous years as well as 
new methods. Satisfactory methods may be 
found in literature if the chemist wishes to 
search through a great number of journals. 

The author has selected assay methods from 
some of the leading American, English, German 
and French journals on Chemistry and Medi- 
cine. He has had experience with these meth- 
ods and found them to be satisfactory for 
their brevity and accuracy. The scheme of the 
book follows that of the British Codex. A 
monograph, in English title only, has been 
written for each substance where an assay 
method is available. Very complete references 
are given at the end of each monograph 
which should be very useful to any investi- 
gator. The book has been condensed to 400 
pages without sacrificing clarity and details of 
any of the assays. 

Fixed Oils and Fats, and Essential Oils, 
have been allotted separate sections. All 
methods, giving experimental details have been 
indented for easy reference. General mono- 
graphs of the substances are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. They consist of methods for quantita- 
tive determination of the substance, its salts 
and galencials of which it is a _ principal 
constituent. 

This book will prove to be a practical hand- 
book to the analyst who lacks time to devote 
to the search of the literature for satisfactory 
quantitative methods for drugs and galenicals. 
—EMERSON C. BEELER. 


Outlines of Biochemistry. The Organic Chem- 
istry and the Physicochemical Reactions of Bio- 
logically Important Compounds and Systems, by 
Ross ArkEN GortNerR. Second Edition, 1017 
pages. Published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. Price, $6.00. 


Die Betriebsbuchhaltung der chemischen In- 
dustrie, by Peter Scutésser. Volume I, 91 
pages; volume II, 112 pages. Published by 
Julius Springer, Berlin. Price, 26.40 marks. 


A Brief Introduction to the Use of Beilstein’s 
Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, by ERNEST 
HAMLIN HuNTRESS, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Second Edition, 44 pages. 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York City. Price $1.00. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to briefly 
explain the method of classifying organic 
compounds in the Fourth Edition of Beilstein’s 
“Handbuch der Organischen Chemie,’”’ de- 
veloped by Prager and Jacobson. The Hand- 
buch has been found a great asset by many 
organic chemists but often difficulty is encoun- 
tered by those who are not familiar enough 
with German to interpret the explanations 
which precede the system. The mode of 
formation of the four divisions, the sub-classifi- 
cation of the divisions, arrangement of deriva- 
tives of the individual index compounds and 
location of compounds of tautomeric struc- 
ture by this system are briefly and clearly 
presented in English. The method of finding 
an organic compound from its structural for- 
mula is demonstrated by illustrations with 
familiar compounds. Problems designed to 
train in finding simple index compounds, to 
find simple substitution products, to find 
functional derivatives and to find miscellaneous 
items are given at the end of the pamphlet. 

This pamphlet can be of great assistance to 
those who find the Beilstein system of classify- 
ing organic compounds difficult to compre- 
hend.—-EMERSON C. BEELER. 


A Concise Pharmacology of the More Imf- 
tant Drugs, together with an Outline of Ther 
Therapeutic Applications and Introduction to 
the Art of Prescribing, by F. G. Hoparrt, 
Ph.C., member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
head of the Pharmaceutical Department, 
Westminster Hospital, lecturer in Pharmaceu- 
tics, Westminster Hospital, School of Medicine, 
member of the B. T. Codex, “‘Action and Uses”’ 
Sub-Committee and of the Pharmacy Sub- 
Committee, 1934, and G. Melton, M.D., 
M.R.C.P.—sometime Medical Registrar, West- 
minster Hospital School of Medicine. 170 
pages. Distributed by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 148 LaFayette St., New York 
City. Price, $3.00. 


The book is prepared for those who are 
associated with the prescribing and dispensing 
of drugs, and the drugs are classified under 
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the various headings of Pharmacology. Con- 
ciseness has its advantages, the selection for 
this volume has been successful and the ex- 
perience of the authors and compilers has been 
well presented, however, we are of the opinion 
that a more extended presentation would have 
made this useful book more valuable.—E. G. 
EBERLE. 


Pharmaceutical Latin, by Jacos S. DORFMAN, 
assistant professor of Pharmacy, Columbia 
University, sometime instructor in Latin at 
the Harbin Gymnasium (China). Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Published by Lea and Febiger, 
1938. Price, $2.00. 


The material embodied in this edition was 
used previously in mimeographed form and 
the author has applied his experience as teacher 
in this volume, successfully, and made it ap- 
plicable in prescription writing. 

The Pharmaceutical Latin is presented s@ 
that it may be correctly applied and adapted 
by usage of the Latin alphabet—the vowels, 
consonants, diphthongs, syllables, accents, 
nouns and pronouns, use of numeral adjec- 
tives, declensions, conjugations. Proper use 
of Latin is explained by words that are found 
in pharmaceutical literature and prescriptions 
and the application by examples in several 
pages of Latin-English and English-Latin. 

This volume has been donated and inscribed 
by the author on April 13, 1938, to his fraters 
of the Alpha Zeta Omega and bears the names 
of forty-four members.—E. G. EBERLE. 


Gould’s Medical Dictionary, Fourth Edition. 
Thoroughly revised, many new words with 
pronunciation. 273 illustrations, of which 
48 are portraits, 175 tables. By Grorce M. 
Goutp, A.M., M.D., edited by R. J. E. Scott, 
M.A., B.C.L., M.D., and C. V. Brownlow. 
There are included 1538 pages, bound in fabri- 
coid cover. Price, $7.00, with Thumb Index 
$7.50. Publishers P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Medical terms require change, the definitions 
in this edition have been thoroughly revised. 
The illustrations show types of sources of drugs 
and of individuals who have contributed to 
the progress of Medicine, to a better under- 
standing of Pharmacy and Medicine. 

Dr. David H. Bergey has prepared a table 
of bacteria pathogenic to man, lists of diseases 
caused by metazoa, alphabetically arranged; 
there are tables of weights and measures, 
muscles, nerves, bones, arteries, etc.; tables 
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of breath-sounds in health and disease, diet 
lists, dose lists for physicians and veterinarians 
and according to the latest pharmacological 
and medical research. 

The Dictionary is a guide to pronunciation, 
definition, established usage and _ scientific 
accuracy. Pronunciation is represented by 
simple English phonetics, Greek and Latin 
derivations of terms are given, the important 
Prefixes, Suffixes and Radicals are explained 
in their alphabetical order. A list of tables 
is published on page XIII. Signs and abbre- 
viations are found in their alphabetical order 
and a list of them on page XIV. Prefixes and 
suffixes used in medical terms are separated 
from those of Chemistry. We are of the opin- 
ion that it would serve a useful purpose if 
Pharmacy were likewise treated. 

Arteries are tabulated on twenty-four pages; 
information is given concisely in four or five 
columns and serves as a quick reference; other 
tabulations are made in similar manner. 

The table of microérganisms by Bergey 
covers 68 pages, under several divisions and are 
listed under ‘‘the original,’ ‘‘where found,” 
character,”’ “original names,” ‘‘new classi- 
fications;’’ these constitute a source of ready 


information. The nerves are shown in draw- 
ings and in tables. 
Operations and Diseases are considered 


under their respective titles. Weights and 
Measures are given useful consideration and 
conversion methods applied. Physicians’ Dose 
Methods, with incompatibilities of the various 
types of activities, combinations and prepara- 
tions, and followed by a Veterinary Dose Table. 

The tabulations bring a large amount of 
information into compact form. This idea is 
considered throughout. The definitions are 
enlarged in related groups to the terminology 
including the specialties and applications of 
terminations from other sciences and the tabu- 
lations hold the number of pages to a limit and 
extend the field of information to a maxi- 
mum.—E. G. EBERLE. 


Pharmacognosy Workbook, by RaLPH BIEN- 
FANG, Associate Professor of Pharmacognosy, 
University of Oklahoma. Ninth Edition, re- 
vised. Published by the Transcript Press, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 


The 1937 Year Book of General Therapeutics, 
BERNARD Fantus and C. J. NicHAMIN. 496 
pages. 
lishers, Chicago, 


Published by the Year Book Pub- 
Price, $2.50. 
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Accepted Dental Remedies. The American Dental Association, 212 E. Superior St., Chicago 
Ill., has prepared a list of drugs, selected to promote a National Dental Materia, and descriptions 
of Acceptable and Non-Acceptable preparations. The valuable work has been done by the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics. The use in the volume of certain portions of the text of the U. S. P. IX 
and N. F. VI, in the usual terms to the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association, Useful Drugs and New and Nonofficial Remedies, has been granted. The 
sections on Formulas and Prescribing have been enlarged. The chapter on vasoconstrictors has 
been revised and an article dealing with cevitamic acid has been added. Dentists are writing more 
prescriptions. 

Pharmacists will find a copy of the ‘‘Accepted Dental Remedies”’ of value, and coédperation 
with dentists will be mutually helpful. Price, $1.00.—E. G. EBERLE. 


Marihuana, by Rosert P. WALTON, Professor of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Introduction by Eucene M. K. GeILinc, University of Chicago. Pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $3.00. 

Marihuana was not considered a danger in this country. Hemp found its place in the seed 
as food for birds. Now it is a source of great danger in the development of addicts. Pharmacists 
realize the danger and guard against it, but this is not the case with those who are ignorant of the 
narcotic effect and spread the information to those who do not realize the dangers of addiction. 
Dr. Walton states, “Any crusade to eliminate the marihuana habit must be based on accurate 
scientific knowledge of the narcotic,” its origins, various forms, etc. For a time there was consider- 
able publicity of the discovery of its use and then forgotten—there is danger in that. There should 
be constant watchfulness, because hemp is used more in tanning and as bird-seed than as medicine. 
Too much publicity and popular writing may have its dangers. Pharmacists realize the dangers; 
writers, in order to make their columns interesting do harm when in fact their intention is to be 
helpful. This effort requires the attention of those who know and understand the subject, and it 
may be best to avoid some of the publicity about this dangerous narcotic.—E. G. EBERLE. 


The Extra Pharmacopeia, MARTINDALE, 2ist edition, in two volumes, published by direc- 
tion of the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 23 Bloomsbury Sq., W. C. 1. 
Price, 22s. 6d. The companion to this volume is Volume I. Twenty-first edition, price 27s. 6d. 
Postage 6d. extra. 1148 pages. Flexible leather binding. 


In this volume will be found information on the composition and characters used in medi- 
cine. It also gives particulars of proprietary medicines used in dispensing, synonyms and trade 
names, the name of the manufacturer or agent, poisons and dangerous drugs, therapeutic index of 
diseases. It contains the Official British Drugs, Proprietary Medicines, Organic Reagents for In- 
organic Analysis, Fluorescence in Ultra-Violet Light, Microchemical Analysis, Urine Analysis, 
Blood Analysis, Clinical Work on Vitamin B, and other vitamin determinations, Foods and Food 
Preservatives, Dyes used in foods and otherwise, Notes on Water Analysis, etc. 

While of greater value for British pharmacists the publication has found a place in the 
pharmaceutical establishments and libraries of the United States —E. G. EBERLE. 


The Pharmaceutical Pocket Book, 13th edition, edited by C. E. Corrietp. The Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain; the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain’s Activities, 
Statutory Obligations, Advice to Students, Apprentices, Examinations, Dispensing, Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacy, Active Ingredients in Preparations of the British Pharmacopceia, Equivalent 
B. P. Doses, Food and Diet, Vitamins, Endocrine Organs, Materia Medica, Weights and Measures, 
Poison Law, Lists, Schedules, Veterinary Doses, Fatal Doses, Special Privileges of Members of the 
Association, Meetings of the Society, the Journal, the Museum, the Prescription, Sterilization, 
Abbreviations and Diets, Examination of Water, Urine, Blood, Bile Salts, Indican, Gastric Con- 
tents, Culture Media, Bacteriological Chart, Drugs of Various Sources, Table of Solubilities, 
Dictionary of Synonyms, etc. 

This publication is a useful laboratory and prescription desk hand-book. Publishers, the 
Pharmaceutical Press, 23 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 1. Price, 5s. 6d. Cloth binding. 

—E. G. EBERLE. 


Complete in a single gesture, the grasp of tiny fingers conveys its own 
expression of implicit faith and confidence. 

Identical in degree is the confidence expressed by a gesture repeated 
many times a day in pharmacies throughout the land—the intuitive act of 
reaching for a bottle of prescription chemicals bearing the Merck label. 

This confidence in Merck Prescription Chemicals has grown through 
the years—because the pharmacists of America have learned to know that 
the name Merck is a guaranty of purity and reliability. 


Merch PRESCRIPTION Chemicals 


MERCK & CO. INC. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS ° In Canade; MERCK & CO. LTD., MONTREAL AND TORONTO 
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For Use by Physicians in the Prevention and Treatment of Vitamin B Deficiencies 


KAPSEALS COMBEX are a a of crystalline 
vitamin B, (thiamin chloride) with other components 
of the vitamin B comple@jgrived from liver. Each 
Kapseal* contains 300 International units of vitamin 
B, and 40 Sherman Se of vitamin By» (ribo-flavin); 
also.present are recognized components of the B com- 


plex—B3, B,, B;, Bg, and nicotinic acid (the P-P factor). 


*The word ‘KAPSEAL'* designates the hermetically sealed C 1 factured by Parke, Davis & 


Co. Kapseals protect the contents from the effects of oxidation and, therefore, insure unusual stability. 


KAPSEALS COMBEX (No. 363) ARE SUPPLIED IN BOTTLES OF 100 AND 500 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY «¢ Detroit, Michigan 


The World’s Largest Makers of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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